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Preface 



Dear Young Americans: 

You have given the pledge of allegiance to the flag many time*. Again and 
again you have repeated its closing phrase, "with liberty and justice for all” 
But have you ever wondered why America stands for liberty and justice? Have 
you ever thought how it seeks to secure liberty and justice for all its citizens? 

Our Nation stands for liberty and justice because it is pledged to the ideals 
of democracy. This means that our people accept certain beliefs. We believe 
(1) that all men should have ct]ual opportunity and cc)ual justice; (2) that all 
men have certain liberties that cannot be taken from them even by their govern- 
ment; (3) that the health, happiness, and well-being of each citizen in the 
Nation is important. 

Our Nation seeks liberty and justice in many ways. Homes, schools, churches, 
and other organizations help to make liberty and justice more secure. But the 
final guarantee rests with the government. And this means that such guarantee 
really rests with the people. This is true because the citizens of the United 
States -govern themselves. 

Under the American plan of self-government citizens vote for their leaders or 
officials. The official who receives the largest vote is elected for a fixed term of 
office. But the people who do not agree with such an official still have the right 
to express their ideas. Officials are expected to work for the well being of all the 
people. They arc bound to respect the rights and liberties of all the people. 

Self-government is based upon self-control. This means that each person- 
boy. g‘ r h tnan, or woman — must be able to control his own conduct. It means 
that each person must be willing to put the well-being of the group in which he 
lives above his own desires. 

§cl ^government is practiced in many groups. Its operation can be seen in 
clubs, classes, schools, churches, cities. Slates, and nations. 

This bulletin tells how self-government developed in America. In its 
pages you will read how self-government began in colonial days. You will find 
that self-government was the foundation of our Nation. You will be proud of . 
the manner in whi^Jt our Nation prepared its territories for self-government. 
And, finally, you will discover the Nation working to win security and to 
strengthen democracy. » 

The publication also suggests how you may practice self-government in your 
own group. By doing so you will be using one of the most important principles 
of democracy in your daily lives. 

The Author 
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UNIT I 

* 

English colonists plant 
the seeds of self-government in America 
The Virginia Colony Is Settled 

S ELF-GOVERNMENT in America began in Virginia. The first settlers 
were sent to the colony in 1607 by the Virginia (later called London) 
Company. The King of England gave this English trading company the right 
to govern the colony. The company made the laws for the colony and appointed 
the officials who ruled it. 

' e y 

The settlers in Virginia had enjoyed certain rights of self-government in. 
England. They wanted the same freedom in America. They asked the company, 
to give them the right to help govern themselves. 

After a few years the London Company made a plan which gave the settlers 
some rights of self-government. They set down the terms of the {dan in a paper 
called a charter. Under this {dan an assembly met in the colony. The assembly 
made laws to govern the colony, but these laws had to be approved by the 
London Cdmpany. The assembly aim acted as a court to try persofiTaccuscd pf 
breaking the laws. 
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The assembly was made up of the governor, a council, and a group of men 
elected by the colonists. The elected members were called burgesses. Two 
burgesses were chosen from each of 11 settlements or boroughs in the colonv. 
The governor and the 6 members of che council were appointed by the I^ondon 
Company. 

The assembly of the Virginia Colony always had both appointed and elected 
members. 3ut it came to be known by the name of its elected members, as the 
House of Burgesses. 

The assembly met for the first time on Friday, July 30, 1619, at Jamestown, 
Va. That was an important meeting, for in it the seeds of self-government were 
planted in American soil. / 

As^you read the story of the first assrnply or House of Burgesses in Virginia, 
you should t$y (1) to see in your mind s eye the events that occurred; (2) to 
fatch the feeling that ran through Jamestown when the assembly met; (3) to 
understand why that lortg ago meeting is important to us today. 
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The First House of Burgesses Meets 

An air of excitement bung over Jamestown. t\en the steaming July heat 
could not damjKn the spirits of the men who poured into the settlement. They 
lined the main street, but the crow d was thickest around the steps of the church. 
Gentlemen planters elbowed carpenters and shoemakers. Freemen and bond 
servants jostled each other. 

e * 

A light breeze stirred the still air. It carried the faint clank-clank of swords. 

“There they come now!“ a man called. He pointed a work hardened hand 
at a procession moving slowly toward the church. 

Every eye was turned on the procession. The men leaned forward to get a 
better view. A young lad scrambled up a tree to see over .the heads of the crow d. 

A company of gaily dressed guards marched at the head of the procession. 
In their hands the guards carried long handled weapons called halberds. The 
shining metal, axelike l^ads of the halberds gleamed and glistened in the 
morning sun. 

Behind the guards came Si f Cieorge Ycardley, Governor of the Virginia 

1 Explanatory Notf: All *|x-rthes aligned to real characters arc cither exact quotations 
or are based u|*on s|>ccchcs that they made or views that they arc known to have held. In many 
' cases speeches arc real cteccpl for the simplification of words. Exact quotations from statements, 
qtrcchcs, lettcis, or documents arc set in italics. 

[ ] Brackets arc used whet* a word has been interpreted or substituted for a ‘harder word. 

( ) Parentheses are used to enclose synonyms uscfl occasionally to explain a quoted word. 

• • • Ttmx asterisks art used to indicate ocimdons. 
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Colony. He' moved with sober dignity, but his face lighted up at a shout from 
a roughly dressed man in the crowd. 

" ’Tis the <k>vernor, God bless him 1 He knows the rights ot Englishmen!” 

Other voices took up the cry, ** Tis the Governor, God bless him!" 

A planter in the crowd turned to a friend beside him. “ Tis indejrd our good 
fortune to have Sir George come as governor. He understands the colony's 
needs.” 

"Yes,” the friend agreed, "anil he understands, too, .that Eifghshmen will 
never be content when they have no voice in thcij own government % 

The planter nodded. "Right you are. And this day when we !>rgin to make 
our voices heard is a great day for Virginia.” 

The six members of the* council lollovvcd Governor Veardlcy. Each man 
wore a broad brimmed hat, a black coat adorned with wide white collar and ^ 
cuffs, and black knee breeches. Each had a sword hanging at his side. As the 
men marched the swords clank-clanked in their scabbards. 

The burgesses walked two by, two behind the members of the -council. Some 
were dressed in solver black, but others wore the bright uniforms of English 
army and naval officers. 

Three men who would serve the assembly brought up the rear. These were 
the clerk who would keep the records, the sergeant who would keep ordpr, anti 
the minister who would lead in prayer. 

The.guards cleared a passage through the crowd around the church door . 
Stepping to either side they formed a double line. Governor Yc^mJIcy passed 
between the lines and entered the church. The other men in the procession . 
followed him. The crowd in the street pushed close to the armed guards.* Some 
men leaned forward to peer into the open door. 

Governor Yeardley took his usual place in "the church. This w as a great, 
thronelike chair at the front. It was here that the governor always sat for 
church services. 

The members of the council seated themselves on eithes side of the Governor, 
except for John Pory. This member of the council sat in front of the Governor 
because he was to act as speaker for the meeting of the assembly. 

- The burgesses took their- places. They sat in the seats occupied by the church 
choir on Sunday. 

John Twine, the clerk, found his place beside the Governor. He sat at a 
stfc*U table which held writing materials. Thomas Pierce, the sergeant, stood 
near Sir George. The Rev. Richard Buck, minister of the Jamestown church, 
walked up the aisle and stood at the altar. • A 

Quiet settled over the gathering. Through the opeh windows the odor of 
blooming Queen Anne’s lace drifted into the church. Summer heat hung like 
a blanket over the assegibly. 

Governor Yeardlcy’s calm voice broke the stillness. He called upon the 
Reverend Buck to lead the assembly in prayer. The minister lifted his hands. ' 
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The members rose to stand with bowed and uncovered*eads while the minister 

praye . arnest, anxious words fell from the minister’s lips as he asked God’s 
iavor uptfn the assembly. 

* * :* aT ! d g “' de MS and bless dl our acts t<> Thine own glory and the 
good of this colony, he prayed, in closing. 

TV number, replaced their hats upon their'head,. The governor instructed 
the burgesses to go into the main bod, of the church. The, were seated there 
until the, could one by one, take a pledge of loyalty to the King. The pledge 

“ ' Cd tlle ° ath of Supremacy. It was required of each burgess before he 
. cou d become a member of the assembly. By taking the Oath of Supremacy the 

Church ^ a " d ’ ° ya ' ,V “ ‘ hC K ' n8 ° f E " g ' an<l “ h “ d of \ ,hc En H lls b 
The clerk called, " For /antes City, Captain William Powell ." - 

_ Captain Powell stepped forward. Lifting his right hand,' he' repeated the 
Oath ot Supremacy. 

r ,0 . h w P M ry ’ l n Sp !, akcr> rOSC - In Solcmn toncs hc said ’ “ l d « hereby declare 
Capt. Will, am Powell, a burgess from James City, who has this day taken the 

Colony ” SUPfCmaCy ’ 10 ** 3 mCmbCr ° f tKC GcnCral Assemb, y for ^e Virginia 

One by one the 22 burgesses went forward to take the oath and be sworn in 
as members of the assembly. 

When Thomas Davis from Martins Brandon presented himself, Governor 
Ycardley spoke: 

“It is in order for us to examine the right of Thomas Davis, and likewise of 
Robert Stacy to sit as members of this assembly. They arc burgesses from 
Capt. John Martins settlement. Captain Martin received a special favor whdn 
he was given a land grant. He and aU the men who settle on his land are 
excused from obeying the laws of this colony. Since that is so I move that this 
assembly consider the right of Captain Martin’s two burgesses to serve.” 

The other burgesses being sworn in, the governor’s motion was considered 
It was deeded that Thomas Davis and Robert Stacy must withdraw until 
Captain Martin could appear before the assembly. 

John Pory, the speaker, read to the members a statement of their duties. He 
also read the new charter which Governor Ycardley had brought from the 
company in London. 

A burgess rose and said, "/ move that this charter be examined by committees 

from this assemble to see whether it contains any law that docs press or bind 
us too hard. 

The motion of the burgess was accepted and two committees were named to 
examine the charter. 

The speaker announced a noon recess. Governor Ycardley led the assembly 
from the church. Men stijl lingered outside the door. They pressed forward ’ 
now to speak with their friends among the burgesses. 
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The matter of seating Captain Martin’s burgesses caused hot discussion. 

“The governor is right to question seating D,avis and Stacy,” a planter * 
declared. If Martin and his. settlers do not have to obey the laws, they have no 
right to help make them for others to obey.” 

“They’ve no right to special privileges in the first place,” a stonemason 
grumblccL- 

O f 

“We can’t take away their privileges. Those are stated in the paper that gave 
Martin the land,” the planter explained. After a moment’s thought he added, 
“But the assembly can ask Martin to give up his special favors. And if he isn’t 
willing to do so, the assembly is not bound to let him and his settlers share the 
privilege of self-government.” 

Indeed it is not! ’ a burgess exclaimed, “And when Captain Martin comes 
before us, we shall certainly point that out to him. Here in Virginia we should 
all share equally in the privileges and duties of citizenship.” 

The assembly met again in the afternoon. The sun beat down, shedding a 
torrent of heat over the little church. Governor Yeardley mopped his brows 
John Twine grasped the quill pen with damp fingers. A burgess removed his 
broad-brimmed hat and used it for a fan. But at a frown from the speaker he 
clapped the hat back on his head again. 

Sessions of the assembly were held on 5 days, with the members attending 
church on Sunday. The men sweated and grumbled at the heat. They battled 
flies and slapped the mosquitoes that bit their stocking-covered legs. Several 
members burned with fever or shook with chills as they suffered the illness so 
common in the new colony. Governor Yeardley and Speaker Pory were 
scarcely able to perform their duties. One burgess died. - , 

Yet in spite of discomfort, illness, and death, the assembly did its work. It 
made more than 30 laws for the Virginia colony. It heard Captain Martin, and 
refused to scat the burgesses from his settlement because he would not give up 
his special privileges. It sat as a court and tried several men charged w”ith 
law breaking. It heard the report of committees regarding the charter and 
prepared a letter to be sent to the Loqdon Company. And, finally, the assembly 
ordered every man in the colony to pay 1 pound of the best tobacco to, the 
burgesses. The tobacco was to be divided among the speaker, clerk, and sergeant 
to pay them for their services. 

Several of the laws passed by the assembly concerned the Indians. The settlers 
were forbidden to injure the red men or to treat them unfairly. They were also 
forbidden to give guns, shot, or dogs to the Indians. And they were warned 
against pressing the Indians to live and, work among white settlers. Trading with 
them was regulated. Concern for the red men was shown by a law ordering 
each settlement to^rain a certain number of Indian children each year. These 
children were to be taught the Christian religion. They were also to be prepared 
to attend a school which the colonists hoped to have built for Indians. 

The assembly made laws to regulate the way people behaved. Punishments 
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were fixed for those found guilty of idleness, drunkenness, gambling, swearing 
an wearing costly clothing. The people were required to attend church twice 
every Sunday, and to take their guns with them. 

Some law, writ in, ended help the colony g,„„ and become richer. One 

,I r T"i d “ Ch man "' ho had a housc “ p!»n‘ ™d care for 6 mulberry 
trees 100 flax plants, and 10 grape vines. Each man was also required, if he 
could secure seeds, to plant hemp and certain other plants. ' 

Tradesmen were required to work at their own trades. The burgesses wished 

Drrvrnr wnrlm^n .l • . 


^ ^ . in c Durgcsscs wishc 

prevent workmen from quitting their trades to grow tobacco. Many had 

done this hrran«* tK^u . ' 


. . . . , ^ ' ° looacco. Many 

one this because they could make more money as tobacco growers. But the 
urgesses thought that the colony needed carpenters, masons, hatters, and other 
tradesmen more than it needed tobacco growers. 

A number of laws concerned matter, of business and trade. These were 
intended to protect the interests of the colonists. 

The fourth of August was a day of torrid heat. The weary, sweating burgesses 
rought their work to a close. Governor Yeardley fixed March 1, 1620, as the 

date for the next session, and declared the first meeting of the General Assembly 
or Virginia ended. * 7 

Twilight brought relief from the smothering heat of the day. Men came out 

o their houses to sit under the trees and enjoy the cool evening air. Talk turned 
to the meeting of the assembly. 

“W.I1 wc be any belter off „„dcr .he new charter?" a young man asked, 
replied ^ ' W ' “* hc[ping 10 mal1 ' ou ' own ■»*» now,” anoiher 

Virginia has taken a great step forward," a third settler agreed 

A whiie-haued man knocked the athe. ftom hi. pipe. Hi. eye, burned in hi. 
lined race. His voice was hoarse with feeling. 

"You young chaps can’t understand what .hi. day really means,” he stormed. 

w« h d i Tu m T' ' b “ ild lh ' fi,M h °“* “ I-—WO. I 

wuuhed my fnends die in the summer’, ticknai. I endured the terrible winter 
that « well named the ’Slarvmg Time.’ I lived under .he company’, harsh 
laws. I suffered cruel treatment because the colonists had no rights ” 

t. . rf "T br ° k : , H ‘ * wi<h b '" t Iteatf clasping and unclasping hi. 
hands. A silence lay on the little group under the trees. Far away in the wood, a 
whippoorwill gave its mournful cry. 

Presently the man looked up. He spoke again, in a calmer voice. “Yes I 
know what this day means to Virginia. I know how precious is the right of 
self-government because I have Mvcd without that right M 
The man sprang m hi, fee. Hi. lined face glowed. Hi, voice rang m,, i„ a 
glad cry. Prane God fo, ,he day when tclf-governmen, began in America.” 
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Plymouth Colony Is Settled 


English people were once required by law to worship in the Established 
Church of England. But some of the people did not accept the belief of this 
church.- They wished to leave the Established Church and worship in their own 
way. They were called Separatists because they wanted to separate themselves 
from the Established Church. Each Separatist church chose its own minister 
and made the rules under which the church was governed. 

The English officials arrested Separatists and broke up their meetings. Some 
of the group left England and went to Holland. There they were free to worship 
as they liked. But the language and ways of the country were strange. The 
Separatists were not entirely happy there either. 

[’ales about the wonders of America reached the litdc band of Separatists in 
Holland. They learned that an English colony> had been planted in Virginia. 
They decided to settle a colony in America. They hoped that they could worship 
as they pleased in this colony. 

The Separatists faced two difficulties in carrying out their plan. They had no 
” permission to settle in America. Th?y had no money with which to secure a 
ship and supplies. They sent John Carver and Robert Cushman to England to 
see what could be done. 

^The two agents met many disappointments. But after a time they secured 
permission for the Separatists to settle in America. The paper granting this 
right was called a patent. It allowed the Separatists to settle in the northern 
part of the Virginia Colony. « 

The agents also made a plan by which the Separatist* could get. to Arnica. 
A group of men in London formed a company. Each man bought a share or 
put money into the business. This money was used to secure a ship and buy 
supplies fcv the Separatists. They in turn agreed to trade with the company and 
to divide any profits that they nrtade with it. 

The people who were going to America met at a seaport in England. A 
party of Separatists came from Holland. Their religious leaded was Elder 
William Brewster. John Carver and certain other Separatists in England 
joined the party. Among the more able of the younger Separatists were Edward 
Winslow and William Bradford. 

The company sent a number of men, some of whom took their families with 
them. These men were to engage in work that would make profits for the 
company. .They were not Separatists. Among this group were Stephen Hopkins 
who had been to America before, and William Mullins, a merchant. Capt Miles 
Standish was sent by the company to direct the defense of the colony. Among 
the passengers were also a number of servants and five men hired to do 
skilled work. 

After several delays the party put out from Plymouth, England, on the 
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Mayflower. This ship set sail on September 6, 1620. It carried 102 passengers, 
as well as 30 or more seamen and ship’s officers. 

The voyage was long and hard. The passengers had no place to Bathe or 
wash their clothes and very little place to cook. Storms rocked the Mayflower 
TKany passengers were seasick. All were soaked by the sea water that dashed 
over the deck and into the seams of the ship. A man was washed overboard and 
nearly drowned. Two men died and were buried at sea. 

Those autumn days of 1$20 were anxious ones for the little company on the 
Mayflower. Everyone on board watched for sight of land. Finally, on November 
10, came the welcome cry, “Land, ahoy!” Joy ran through the ship. But no 
sooner had land been sighted than a fresh difficulty arose. This new trouble was 
so serious that it threatened the success of the whole undertaking. 

As you read the story that follows you should try (1) to discover what the 
difficulty was, (2) to find how the leaders on the Mayflower pvercame the 
difficulty, (3) to decide why their action, taken more than 300 years ago, is 
Still important to us today. 


☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


The Mayflower Compact Is Signea 

Skipper Jones, master of the Mayflower, stood on deck, map in hand. John 
Carver was at his right elbow. William Bradford and Elder Brewster peered 
over his shoulder. Stephen Hopkins was planted firmly on the skipper’s left. 
The men followed closely the ship master’s moving finger as he pointed to the 

map. Behind the group other passengers crowded near to hear what the 
skipper had to say. 

This is a map of the Atlantic Coast,” Skipper Jones explained. “Here is 
Virginia for which we were beaded. But I have taken our position. I find we 

are too far north for Virginia. I conclude that the shore ahead of us there must 
be Cape Cod.” 

“Cape Cod!" Stephen Hopkins cried, “Why, sir, Cape Cod is far to the 
north of Virginia.” » 

“Quite true,” the ship’s master agreed. “It lies in New England. That is well 
beyond the land granted to the Virginia colony.” 

John Carver looked at his companions. A troubled frown was on his face. 
“Our patent grants us the right to setde in Virginia,” he said, “Wp have no 
permission to setde in New England.” 

Elder Brewster spoke up in a firm voice. “Our people need to make a landing 

They are sick and weapr. The feel of solid earth beneath their fSt will give 
them new courage.” * 

“Even so, I believe we must try to reaich Virginia,” John Carver replied. 



“We have neither permission to settle here nor a plan of government under 
which to live.” 

“If we sail south along the coast we should soon reach Virginia,” William 
Brewster suggested. 

Skipper Jones shook his head. “You do not take account of the rough waters 
off these coasts,” he said. “For 100 years explorers have been meeting trouble 
south of Cape Cod.” 

“But you will attempt to carry us through these waters, won’t you?” John 
Carver asked. 

“Yes, I’ll head the Mayflower southward. But I Warn you there are dangerous • 
shoals and roaring breakers off these shores.” 

“Nevertheless we should make the attempt,” Carver explained. “Then if we 
cannot reach Virginia we shall have to go ashore here. As Elder. Brewster has 
said, our people have great need to make a landing." 

The master of the Mayflower ordered the ship’s course turned southward. 

The vessel headed into swelling, pounding waters. Anxious hours followed. 

The skipper and his officers stood at their posts, watching keenly every move- 
ment of the roaring sea. Passengers gathered in small knots talking of the new 
danger that faced them. ' i 

A group of servants clustered together on deck. Looking at the rough water, 
Edward Doty shook his head. “We’ll never make it to Virginia through this \ 
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sea,”he said. “I guess we’re doomed to land on these northern shores" 

iTJrrr tobca ****** £ate ihan you think » M * ,ivct y yo^g wio* 

replied. It will be our good fortune if we do make a landing in New England 
rather than in Virginia.* 

"How could such a fortune favor us?” Doty asked. 

The second man leaned toward his companion. “Have you not heard that 
the patent covers only a settlement in Virginia?” he* whispered. 

The other servants nodded. 

“Then does it not follow that if we land in New England the patent will 
have no force? 

. Again the men nodded. 

“So in New England no one will have power to command us. We can use 
our liberty as we like. What think you of that?” The young man put hit 
question with a ch uckl e. r 

For a minute .no one spoke. Then an older servant .aid, “I think, my young 
mend, that you are talking dangerous nonsense." 

“Nonsense indeed! When has any man spoken with more sense? I heard 
John Cancer himself say that we would have no plan of government under 
which to live in New England.” 

“That’s true," a quiet little man agreed. “1, too, heard the Separatist leader 
say as much. 

The lively young servant clapped the little man on the back. “I’m glad to 
sec one man not afraid of the truth!" he cried, “And every one of you that is 
bound by a contract to work as a servant should be rejoicing. Settlement in 
New England means liberty for you.” 

talkI” UrC * Smart lad * D ° ty * aid ' But whal wil * our master * say of such 

“My master is a London man. He came out to make money for the company. 
He won t like losing my services. But what can he do about it? Without a 
government he can’t hold me to my contract,” the young servant boasted. He 
regarded his friends with a self-satisfied air. 

After . moment the man added, “Of cour* my master can do as he pleases 
toa Like as not he will be glad to be free of his contract with the company."’ 
H°ds and smile, greeted this speech. A husky young chap linked his arm in 

wTlike!” fnend an<1 Cned ’ HUZ “ f ° r NW Eng,and ’ wherc we ’ U aU 60 a * 

The A iayfiower plunged on through ever rougher waters. With falling dark- 
ness the skipper spoke to John Carver. “Sir," he said, “I’ve done my best to 
ta e her through, but I dare not risk these waters in darkness.' We’ll lay to sea 
for the night. My advice i, .1,., „i,h the morning Ught you perniM me to take 

yon round the up of Cape Cci. We can find rafe rhelter in a harbor tha, 
lies there* | 

John Carver stood silent for a .moment watching the gray Adamic swells. 
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Then he faced the ikipper. “I yield to your judgment. It may be God’* will 
that we shall plant the fir*t settlement in New England. If ao He will chow us 
how to make that settlement secure." 

Word" that a landing was to be attempted ran quickly through the ship. 
There was much rejoicing. 

The bold talk of the servants soon became known. Word of it reached John 
Garver. Hastily he called the leading men of the Separatists together, They 
listened with grave faces to his report of the matter. 

“Such taut threatens the very life of our colony,” William Bradford said. 
"We can succeed only if we work together.” 

"And we can work together only when we have law that we all respect,” 
Elder Brewster added, 

“We cannot hope to keep order in the colony, if every man claims the right 
to do exactly as he pleases,” John Carver said. 

“We should arrest every man who repeats this dangerous talk,” Edward 
Winslow cried. “We can hold such persons as prisoners on the ship." 

William Bradford shook his head. "No,” he said, “we must find a better 
way to meet the problem. Whan we make a landing we shall need the labor of 
“every man. We can spare no one to lie idle in prison.” 

“Master Bradford is right,” John Carver said. “We must have a plan of 
government for the colony and every man must agree to live under that plan.” 
“How can we make such a plan?" Edward Winslow asked. 

“We can rely upon the Wbrd of God,” Elder Brewster replied. 

“We Separatists make the rules by which our churches are governed. In the 
same way we can agree upon the ,laws by which our colony shall be governed," 
William Bradford said. 

John Carver nodded his head. “Our plan of government must be a compact 
to which we all agree. Elder Brewster will you write such a compact for us?” 
“With God’s help, I will,” the elder replied. 

“Every man on board should sign the compact. By his signature he will 
show that he is willing to live under its terms,*' said William Bradford. 

“Would you have servants sign?” Edward Winslow asked. 

"Yes, servants, too. It is among them that this talk of living without control 
has been loudest," William Bradford answered. 

“I shall summon all the men amdng the passengers to meet tomorrow 
morning in ^he ship’s cabin. We will lay the compact before them. And we 
will expect every man to sign.” John Carver’s firm words closed the discussion. 

The ship’s cabin was crowded long before the hour set for the meeting. Hot 
words flew back and forth over the question of signing the compact. 

• The entrance of Elder Brewster and John Carver brought a sudden end to 
the argument Carver took his place behind a table at one end of the cabin. 
The elder laid a paper before him. The Separatist leader took up the paper and 
faced the crowd of men. In a dear, strong voice, he read the compact 
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No one sf»ke for a full minute after the reading was finished. Then William 
IMin. ra,d, We b.™ no power grerued by the King to set up , government. ' 

The. ,s true, Carve, replied. "But we have die power that i. created when 
men agree to set up a government. The compact puts it thus, 'We whose names 

7 " nd ™'y ''' Jo by these presents solemnly and mutually , ,n 
the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine ourselves togethe , 
into a body politic • • •/ ” * 

There* been much idle talk about liberty of late,” Miles Standish said 
bluntly. Turning to Carver he added, “It may be well, sir, for you to read 
aga.n that part that states why we are setting up a plan of government.” 

In slow, measured tones; John Carver read from the compact, “• • • j 0 , 

our better ordering and preservation • • 

Til not say I’m against the plan,” Stephen Hopkins blustered, “but fwan. 
to know exactly what we intend to do with this power we create.” 

Thats a fair question, Master Hopkins. And it's answered in the compact.” 
Once more Carver read from the paper. 

[We] do exact, const, tute and frame such just and eq H al laws, ordinances 
.acts const, tut, ons, and offices from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convement for the general good of the colony • • 

Edward Doty “* *° ^ ^ WhC ° yOU makc ^cm?” growled 

John Carver looked sharply at the servant. “Your own honor will compel you 

to obey, once you have signed this compact. Give heed to its terms.” Again 

he read, <• ^ 

« 

• * • we promise oil Joe submission and obedience. In witness tobereof 
we bone hereunto subset, bed our n.me , os Cope Cod, she cieoeosh „/ Noormbrr 

The old Separatist laid the compact on the table. He dipped a quill pen into 
ink. With pen id hand he once more faced the men in the cabin 
“I shall now put my name to this compact. I call upon each of you to do the 
same. There can be no differences among us today. Separatists or men of the 
English Church, freemen or servants, we must all stand together. We must all 

be signer, of this compact. It is the only guarantee that we shall have of law 
and order in the colony.” 

Ca!vn* StCady hand ’ thC ,eadcr wrotc beneath the compact, “John 

Young William Bradford took the pen from the older man. He wrote his 
signature beneath John Carver’s. , 

One after another men stepped forward. Each added his name to the growing 
list of signatures. B 

u °* h T g back - But Doty seized the pen. A 

ush dyed his cheek aj he signed hit name. But when the act was completed 
he lifted his head and squared hii shoulders. A new pride shone on his face, 
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Other of the servants followed his example and took their places among the 
41 signers. 

John Carver was at once elected governor of the colony. He was the first 
governor ever chosen by colonists in a free election. 

The Mayflower Compact was the first written plan of government drawn 
up in America. Its signing was an important milestone on the road of self* 
government 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

w 

Boys and Girls Explore the Meaning 
of Self-Government 

On a crisp Saturday morning in October, Bill Burton hopped out of bed. He 
ran to the window and took a look at the gold and red leaves shining in the 
morning sunlight 

“Hurrah! What luck to hfve such weather for our hike,” he cried. 

Bill hustled into his clothes. He raced downstairs two at a time, and put his 
head in the kitchen door. 

“Please hurry with breakfast, Mom,” he begged. “You know this is the day 
the boy's club has its hike. I want to be off." 

“Where are you going on the hike?” Bill’s father asked. 

“Some of the boys want to go to Smith Point, but the rest of us think Pine 
Grove would be better. We’ll settle it when we meet to start the hike.” 

“Probably your club leader will settle it.” 

Bill looked at his father in surprise. “Oh, no, he won’t,” Bill said. “The 
leader doesn't decide things like that. We decide them ouselves. We like to 
manage our own affairs. We know the rules are fair if we make them. And 
besides, it’s easier to obey rules that you have helped to make.” 

Bill and the other members of his club had discovered a very important 
secret. They had learned that they could manage their own affairs. 

The process by which a group manages its own affairs is called self-govern- 
ment. It is a process that can be fitted to the needs of groups of any size. The 
dozen boys in Bill’s club practiced self-government. The 140 million people in 
the United States practice self-government. 

In order to practice self-government it is necessary to understand the nature 
of the process. Three important questions about the nature of self-government 
are answered in the following outline: 

Who has the power? 

1. The power Iks in the people who consent to be governed. 

2. Each person shares equally in this power. 1 

3. Each person shares equally in the bandits and protection that the government offer s 
its citizens. 
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H. What doo eac emu* IMVlj > 

1. Each citizen muu control hu own actum* 

!^r cn mu,t ukc - ^ mrnt ^ wh «,*, M (v 

III. How dopi A in™ op t£LF -govern mint work > 

*> * •« „ 

2. Officer, .re elected by vote ,d all member,. 

3.., Rule, or laws are made: 

(a) In a direct democracy By ,he member, of the group 

1 L‘ rrr; bi * - « *- „ *, 

4 ‘V """ “* d * ' s " A "" <"• — *™-. 

5. Rule, or law are captained and enforced 

« " ■■ — **>. 

(a) The majority rules. 4 %' 

(b) The minority h* . right to eaprec is opimon. 

t Vi,8i " ,a CO ' <> ” y did 0M •“« full powers of 

l U“' WM , tbe writttn of government catted? 
a. Wbo made tlu* written plan? 

3. What officer, were elected by the people? 

How were the law* made? 

5. How were the la ws enforced? 

'■ rSwtiar poto - “ mnu ~ i * * *. *»*. M 

3 ^ hy ^ ** Separatitt leader, want a com, wet? 

3 . How did they get a compact? 

4. • Why did they think it important to have cverT m. n . . . _ 

5. To what did the .igner. of the Mayflower Com,*, W T " 

6. .What important difference was there hrmr. j .l » 

Compact? ^ durteT “ Vl, P n “ and the Mayflower 

» “ B ;r P " t/rr m °°r t" s 

quations about your own group. W ^ amwer thc,e 

1. Who ha* the power? 

2. What reaponsibility (Met each member have?. 

3. How doe, the pla* of wlf-governmcnt work? 
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/ UNIT II 

Self-government is the 
foundation of the Nation 

The English Colonists Become Americans 

T HE FOUNDING of English colonics in America began at Jamestown in 
1607. It continued for well over a hi^idrcd years. The English settlements 
• stretched in a thin line along the Atlantic coast. Swedes and Dutch al«n made 
settlements on the coast. But in time their colonies passed under English 
control. Thus English rule was established from Spanish Florida in the South 
to French Canada in the North. 

The English people had a long hard fight to secure the rights of free men. 
Little by little these rights were granted to them b^ their kings. Before America 
was settled they had gained some rights of self-government. When the colonists 
came to America they wanted to enjoy the same rights here. 

The privilege that the colonists most valued was that of electing their own 
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lawmakers. Thisi right, first established in Virginia, was gradually extended to 

'r'T ^ n8 , ht 10 V ° tC f ° r thc#I > aWmakcrs was oben limited to those 

a certa ° “ WM Umiled to lh ^ " ho belonged to 

a certain church. Even so, the election of a colonial assembly was a forward 

' ^.ne^VT h T [ hC C0l0mS ' S gamCd pn,Ct,CC m n« themselves/ 

irteen English colonies grew up on the Atlantic coast. At first the colonies 

un<«eTheu°e r ffoI fo^cl ^on ^ ^ ^ C0,0n '" ^ * 

3^? r P L ' 

- \ t b ° dy ° r Par,umcnt P 3 *** 1 a number of laws. These laws affected 

colonial business and trade very directly. 

The colonist* objected strongly to the laws for two reasons. The laws hurt 

In 1763, England finished a series o( long and costly wars. Though it had 
won the final victor, England had a large war debt. The official, „( the EngL 
Government deeded on several new measure,. There were intended to pZ* 
more money for the (government and to strengthen its power. 

New r,r»ere7 7 a ' hr " 'T ^ UaJ ' '"^ed . 

Uxes were laid An army was kept in America. The colonists were required 

to provide food and shelter for the soldiees. 4 

These new act, of Parliament made the colonists very angry. They were used 

rzr,^ ,h,ir ^ .« pa-iuLmL 

cs the colonies. They said i, had no right to do this because the colonist! 
had no representative in Parliament. colonists 

The colonists protested the law, in various way,. In 1774 feeling was so far 
aroused agams, England ,ha. Massachureos sen. a call for a mccbng Twel ve ' 

know'” m 77 ,o ,hi! “ il nc b ° d> i,u, ‘ «* ■ 

xnown as ,he First Continental Congress. It met in Carpenter’s Hall in 

’’ !!T' F °' 7 "T " “"* id e«d "* Problems „l 

2,d TV s had fi "° n " 0d " *"*“* b“»«* * LexLgtom 
exchanged fire. 7 C0l0 "' a ' figh "" and En «'' sh " d «“'■ bad 

Ma?w^5 d ^fT , T CO ' ,8, V 7 in ‘ hC ’ U " l,OU! ' « Philadelphia on 
May JU, 1775. All of the Thirteen Colonies were represented. 

Virgmia 77 “ ^ f™* <*• roembers from 

from M u ' I h Adams and h,s cous,n . Samuel Adams, were there 
om Massachusetts. So was John Hancock, who was chosen president of the 

537 “ d /»b" Hinson were anjg the reprL^ 

Oh.es for Pennsylvania. Roger Sherman came from Connecncm. Robert R. 
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Livingston was a representative from New York. Edward Rutledge was there 
from South Carolina. 

The Congress made an effort to secure a peaceful settlement of difficulties. 
To this end it sent a statement to the King. But at the same lime die Congress 
took steps \o defend colonial rights. The Continental Army was established. 
George Washington was made commander in chief. He took command on 
July 3, 1775. 

During the next year a verv important change occurred in the colonies. 
When the struggle with England began most of the colonists wanted only to 
secure their rights. They had no thought of separating from ^England. But the 
King refused to receive the statement sent by the colonies. *The Continental 
Army moved against the English. The colonics set up governments independent 
of Parliament and King. A fier^mar^named Thomas Paine wrote a paper 
called “Common Sense/' In it Paine urged the colonists to break wit£*the 
mother .country. By the summer of 1776 , talk of independence was widespread. 
English colonists had become Americans. ■ ^ 

The day when the colonies declared themselves to be free and independent 
slates was a time of great importance. As you read of the stirring c\cnts of 
that day and those that closely followed, you will want (1) to discover why 
these events were of great important^ to the people then living in America; 
(2) lo decide why these c\cnis are itx^ay important to all people everywhere; 
(?) to understand how the decision for independence is related to the 'growth 
of self government in America. 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

, / 

The United States of America Declare Themselves 
To Be Independent 

Memfiers of the Continental Congress were gathered in the cast room of the 
statchouse. The ^h of June 1776 was a warm day in Philadelphia. The air in 
the wTll-fillcd room was close. Flies buzzed lazily overhead. The men shifted 
in their chairs. 

A tall man rose. In his hand he held a sheet of paper containing a dozen 
boldly-written lines. Upon securing the right to speak, he faced his fellow' 
members of the Congress. 

Richard Henry Lee's rich voice rolled through the small room. He read 
from |hc paper. 

“Resolved: That these United Colonies are , and of right, ought to be free 
* and independent States, that they are absolved (freed.) from all allegiance to 
the British Crown, and that all political connection between them and the 
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State of Great Britain it, and ought to be totally dissolved:’ 

Lee paused in his reading and glanced at the other men. Every eye w ai 

' m . E k 7 r W3S lcan ' ng f ° rWard in his chair - Not a Person moved, 
sound broke the stillness that had settled over the room 

The tall Virginian continued his reading. When he had finished there 
a long moment of silence. Then, as at a signal, a murmur ran through the gr< 
It has come at J*t," men said to their neighbors. 

Ji A H t™r n8 “ his “ Mr - k™ 

„ mZjZT’’. Tht p " sid '"' of >he Con8,m r “ ogn,Md ,ht ^ <• 

John Adams drew himself to his full height. Lifting his head he sent 

Tom VirgTiT TO ' lgh tHC r °° m ' 7 SCCOnd thC reMon moved b y the dele i 

The president of the Congress put the matter before the body. It was deck 
that so .mporunt a matter should not be settled in haste. Discussion of , 
motion was put off until the following day. 

h ’ gh thc IUtch ° USC on Saturday, June 8. The men who sat 

«,? t^ d | C °Tl! n ! ntJ J COngre “ WCrC loyal A 4 ricans - They hated the la 
whtch England had made to govern the colon U. They believed these laws 

Z tZTime ^ d " > ‘ gm “ “ ,he 7^™ « f decUring independer 

All through the day the atguntem raged, (oho Adam, and Rfehard lien 
hee preued (or a rote on the motion. Edward Rutledge led thorn whoWie. 
the time was not npe for the- colonies to break ; with England. 

In a voice charged with filing Rutledge addressed his fellow members. - 
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declaration of independence places us in the power of England. It gives the 
King and Parliament notice of what we mean to do. And it gives this notice 
before we have taken steps to carry out our plans.” 

George' Wythe reminded the delegates that the colonies were already acting 
as an independent nation. “We have raised an army. We have appointed a 
commander for that army,” the Virginian cried. 

“But that is not enough,” John Dickinson objected. “We must first unite under 
a firm plan of government. Then we can cut ouf ties with England. If we do 
not first establish a government, we may soon be at war among ourselves.” 

“Not only that,” Robert Livingston added. “\A£e must find some nation that 
will help us. War is bound to follow a declaration of independence. We must 
make ready to fight such a war.” 

Johm Adams leaped to his feet. His eyes flashed. His voice trembled with 
deep feeling. “It is now generally known that we are and must be independent. 
Why should we object to declaring it? Why do we delay in taking our proper 
place as a free nation? May heaven prosper the new-born republic ! " 

The shadows of evening fell. The doorkeeper placed a lighted candle beside 
Charles Thomson, the secretary. But the argumeiit still raged. At length the 
weary men agreed to continue the discussion on the following Monday. 

Delegates meeting over Sunday dinner tables talked of little else than the 
resolution. Groups in boarding houses and inns discussed what had best be 
done on Monday. Out of this talk a plan slowly took shape. 

When the Congress met it was agreed to put off a vote on Lee’s resolution 
until July 1. But it was also agreed that a committee should be chosen to 
prepare a statement regarding independence. If the resolution were accepted, a 
declaration stating the reasons for independence would then be ready. 

On the following day the committee was named. Its chairman was Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia. This tall sandy-haired man had but lately come to sit in 
the Congress. But he was known throughout the colonies for his careful study 
of government. In his youth, he studied law under. George Wythe. The two 
talked often of how a state could best be governed. In the years that followed 
Jefferson read and thought much about the problem. 

Jefferson was equally well known for the quality of his writing. Papers that 
he had written were eagerly read by the members of Congress. The delegates 
agreed that he was able to set down his ideas in a pleasing way. 

Four other men were chosen to serve on the committee with Jefferson. They 
were John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Living- 
ston. The committee- agreed that the writing of the declaration should be done 
by Jefferson. , 

During the long June days, Jefferson was often bent over his writing desk. 
He Worked in his own parlor at his boarding house on Market Street. He used 
no books or papers as he wrote. But^iis mind was well stored with knowledge. 
For years, he had read the writings of the world's best thinkers. Now ideas 
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took shape in his mind. Words flowed freely from his pen. 

At length the paper was finished. Jefferson showed it to John Adams 
Benjamin Franklin. They changed certain words and phrases. * But they 
the declaration largely as Jefferson had written it The committee accepted 
declaration without change. On Friday, June 28, Thomas Jefferson reported 
declaration to Congress. It was read and placed in the care of the secretary. 
Nothing further could be done with the statement until a vote was taken on 
the resolution for independence. 


The leaders in Congress worked like mad during the closing days of June^ 
* J° hn Adams lcd the hg ht for independence. Edward Rutledge led those who 
opposed the adoption of Lee’s resolution. Each leader was busy trying to win 
men to support his position. Each was carefully counting votes, i 

Voting in the Congress was by colonies. Each colony had one vote. Certain 
colonics had told their delegates how they were to vote on a question of inde- 
pendence. Other colonies had given their delegates no such instructions. 

John Adams found an able helper in his cousin Samuel. The latter had a way 
of winning men to his ideas. And for years Sam Adams’ chief idea had been to 
secure inddfedcnce for the colonies. 

John Duttinson was Edward Rutledge’s right-hand man. The delegate from 
Pennsylvania wanted to delay independence until the colonies had set up a 
strong government. 

On Monday, July 1, the east room of the statehouse filled early. Men studied 
each other with anxious eyes. Each wondered what stand his neighbor would 
take. The leaders counted their supporters. John Adams talked in low tones to 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. Edward Rutledge had a whispered 
word with John Dickinson. 

The session opened. Lee’s resolution for independence was once -more before 
the house. The measure was supported with heated words. John Dickinson 
opposed it with equally strong arguments. The day grew warmer by the hour. 

' The discussion became more bitter as the afternoon wore on. 

A sudden clap of thunder broke into the flood of talk. It was quickly followed 
by ram and a gust of cool wind. A few minutes later a man dashed into the 
room. His clothes were dripping wet. His riding boots squashed water as he 
werfTstnding up to John Hancock. He handed the president of the Congress 
a leather case. 


All talk ceased. The men watched Hancock closely. He drew a letter from 
the case and read it. Looking up, he said, “I have here a letter from General 
Washington. As you know his army is camped near New York. The general 

reports that English ships are dropping into the harbor there, three or four at 
a time.” «. 


Hancock paused. Only the beat of the rain on the windowpanes broke the 
silence in the room. The president glanced again at the letter. 

/ "The General reports that he expects the enemy to attack. He says that, his 
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forces are so small that it will require the greatest effort to avoid defeat.” 
Hancock finished speaking and laid the letter on the table. 

The silence held for only a minute. Then the room buzzed with talk. But 
men spoke more quietly now. They understood how serious was the threat of 
which Washington had warned. At length a delegate rose and addressed the 
president. 

Mr. President, he said, I move that the resolution concerning independence 
be further coQsidered tomorrow.” 

The motion received a second and was carried. The thundershower passed 
as quickly as it had come. The delegates left the statebousc in the cool of a 
rain-swept afternoon. 

A delegate from Delaware walked out beside John Adams. Laying a'hand on 
Adams’ arm the man drew him aside. 

“There are but two of us here from Delaware.” The delegate spoke in a 
low tone. “1 am for independence, but the other delegate is against it. Since we 
don’t agree our colony will not be ableto vote on Lee’s resolution.” 

Adams frowned. “This is bad!” he exclaimed. “We. need Delaware’s vote. 
But Delaware has three delegates. Where is the third man?” 

Caesar Rodney was called away. He is in southern Delaware. But what do 
you think of sending fpr him?” 

Adams looked at the speaker closely. “I take it that Rodney favors inde 
pendence,” he said. , 

'The delegate nodded. 

"Then send for him at once, sir!” Adams cried. “And may Heaven speed 
his horse’s feetl” 

Members c4 Congress entering the statehousc the following morning saw a 
sweat-stained horse galloping uj^Chestnut Street. Caesar Rodney reined in the 
animal and dismounted before the door. A man rushed to him and seized his 
hand. 

You ve made it! he cried. “I hardly dared hope you .would when I sent the 
messenger.” 

Caesar Rodney gripped his friend’s hand. / 


“Ye*, I made it,” he said. “I’d have come from the ends of the earth to vote 
for independence.” 


Delegates from New Jersey had also arrived since the previous day. These 
men asked that they might hear once more the arguments for independence. 

floor. In dear words and ringing tones he presented the 


When Adams had finished, the question of voting on the resolution was put. 
One by one the delegates cast their votes. Caesar Rodney spoke the mind of 
many present that day. Dressed in mud-stained clothes and riding boots he 
scarcely looked like a member of Caress. But he spake like a loyal American. 
I believe the voice of my fellpw citizens and of all sensible men favors 
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independence. My own judgment agrees. I vote for independence." 

When the roll call was finished 12 colonies had voted for independence. 
New York withheld its vote until instructions were revived. 

John Adams was filled with joy at the victory. “It is done!” he cried. “And 

this second day of July 1776 will be the most important day in the history 
of America I” 

Congress took up the declaration written by Jefferson. It was read and discussed 
one paragraph at a time. Each part of it was examined closely. Some parts of 
it were changed. The discussion began on the afternoon of July 2. It continued 
through the next day. 

On the morning of July 4, Thomas Jefferson sat beside Benjamin Franklin. 
Congress once more studied the declaration. A delegate objected in bitter worth 
to one sentence. Jefferson did not speak a word in defense of his statement. But 
Franklin saw the flush that dyed the younger man’s face. He saw Jefferson clasp 
and unclasp his long hands* 

The kindly old man leaned toward his young friend. “I have made a rule for 
myself, he whisperedt “It is to avoid whenever possible writing papers to be 
reviewed by a public body.” 

Franklin chuckled sofdy. “I learned my lesson from the story of John 
Thompson.” 

What is that story, sir?” Jefferson asked. 

“The man put up a sign before his shop. The sign said, ‘John Thompson, 
Hatter, makes and se Us hats for ready money.’ Underneath was a picture of 
a hat. But no sooner was the sign up than Thompson’s friends began to suggest 

changes. Each time one objected to a word Thompson took that word off HU 
sign.” 

The old man shot a keen glance at the younger one.. “And what do you 
think Thompson had left when his friends had finished?” 

“I don’t know, nr.” w 

The picture of the hat with his name above it." ' 

Young Jefferson’s troubled face broke into a smile. “I take it. At, that you 
think I am like John Thompson, about to lose what I have written.” 

Yet m spite of Jefferson’s fears Congrefs did not greatly change the declara- 
tion. The changes that were ordered made the paper a stronger statement. 

Late on the afternoon of July 4, {he discussion ended. The Declaration of 
Independence was read to the Congress. Evening shadows were falling. But 
the words seemed ajmast to fight the room, as the secretary read: 

When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to d"tolve the political boosts which have connected them with another • • • 
We hold these truths id be self-evident, that all men are creat'd equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and I the pursuit of happiness. 

"That to secure these rights governments Ap instituted among men deriving 
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their just powers from the consent \ of the governed. • • • 

"We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in Gen- 
eral Congress, assembled, • • • do solemnly publish and jedare, that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be free and independent states • • • 

"And for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor" 

Listening to the stirring words, Thomas Jefferson knew that he had written 
a marching song for free men. 

The vote was taken. Twelve colckiies voted to accept the Declaration of 
Independence. New York asked to delay its vote until its instructions were 
received. ' 

John Dunlap worked all night in his print shop. Morning came, but Dunlap 
was still at his press. Men waited before his door for copies of the Declaration. 
At noon he came out with a pile of .sheets still damp from the press. Men 
seized and read the first printed copy of the Declaration of Independence. 
Riders soon galloped out of Philadelphia. They carried copies of the Declaration 
to State assemblies and to army officers. 

The Declaration was read to the people of Philadelphia on July 8. A great 
crowd gathered in the yard of the state house to listen. When the reading was 
finished the people gave three loud* cheers. The old bell in the tower of the 
statehouse was rung. The KingVcoat of arms was taken down from the court- 
room in the statehouse. That night bonfires burned to celebrate the birth of a 
new nation. 

The Declaration was printed in the newspapers. It was read in the churches. 
It was discussed in army camps and homes. News of America’s daring action 
spread the length , and breadth of the country. It grossed the sea and gave men 
in other lands new courage. 

The New York delegates received their instructions. New York’s vote was 
cast for independence. Thus all the American States were joined in the 
Declaration. 

Congress ordered die Declaration to be copied by a penman on a sheet of 
parchment The title chosen for this official copy was The Unanimous Declara- 
tion of the Thirteen United States of America. 

The copy was made on a sheet 29% by 24-j^j inches. On August 2 the penman 
laid the copy before the Congress. The moment for signing the Declaration of 
Independence was at hand. 

John Hancock, die president of the Congress, seized a goose-quill pen. He 
wrote his name on the parchment in bold letters. “There,'* he cried, “John 
Butt can read that without spectacles." 

In a more serious mood, a moment later Hancock spoke to die other dele- 
gates. "We mutt all he united. There must be no pulling different ways. We 
must ell hang together" 
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“Yo,” chuckled wise old Benjamin Franklin. "We must indeed all hang 
together, or most certainly we shall all hang separably." 

And hang together the delegates did. Every man present in Congress on that 
August day signed the Declaration of Independence. Some members who were 
then absent signed at a later time. 

The representatives of the Thirteen States had pledged themselves to estab- 
lish a free and independent nation. That nation was founded upon their belief 
in the right of a people to self-government. 


e 
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The New Nation Meets Difficulties 

The United States had to prove its independence. The young Nation backed 
up its Declaration with 7 years of fighting. There were many times during 
the American Revolution when the cause of the States seemed lost. But at last 
England made an agreement or treaty of peace. The treaty recognized the 
independence of the United States. It fixed the western boundary of the new 
Nation at the Mississippi River. 

Having declared themselves free of English rule, the American States needed 
a plan of government. The Continental Congress framed such a plan. It was 
called the Articles of Confederation. One by one the States accepted the plan. 
When the last State accepted or ratified it in 1781 the Articles of Confederation 
went into effect. Before that time, the Continental Congress carried on the 
government without a written plan. 

The Articles of Confederation provided for a Congress. Each State had one 
vote in the Congress. There was no head of the Government, such as a presi- 
dent. No courts were to be established by the Government without a written 
pUn- — ^ 

Congress had little power because the States feared a strong lawmaking body. 
This lack of power in Congress caused serious difficulties. Since Congress could 
not lay taxes, the Government lacked money to pay its debts. Because Congress 
could not regulate trade States quarreled over matters of trade. Congress had to 
depend upon the States to furnish soldiers when an army was needed 

Citizens came to see these and other weaknesses of the Article- •£ Confedera- 
tion. They began to talk of making the Government stronger. But a change 
in the plan could be made only if all the States agreed to it. 

A group of leading citizens called a meeting at Annapolis, Md. They wished 
to consider what could be done. Representatives came : £tf*n onls.five S tates 
This small number could not act for all the State*, Buti the r$r«?^tives did 
send out a call for another meeting. This wa4 to be held on the second Monday 
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in May 1787, at Philadelphia. The men hoped that this meeting might find ways 
to improve the Government. However, Congress later stated that the meeting 
should consider only changing or revising the Articles of Confederation. 

Twelve States chose delegates to attend this Federal convention. But some 
of the delegates did not reach Philadelphia until the meeting was well under way. 

Many able men sat in the convention. By far the best-known person present 
was George Washington. Among the other men from Virginia were Edmund 
Randolph, George Mason, and- fames Madison. Randolph was the handsome 
young governor of the. State. Mason, a tall, white-haired man, had a burning 
love for freedom. Madison was a small mtn, quietly dressed, who had a wide 
knowledge of government. 

Pennsylvania sent several noted sons to the convention. Wise old Benjamin 
Franklin was there. So was Robert Morris, who had lent money freely to aid the 
Revolution. James Wilson was always ready to state his faith in the ability of 
the people to govern themselves. Gouvemeur Morris was a young man with • 
atgift both for speaking and writing. 

Alexander Hamilton of New York was another of the younger men at the 
convention. He was eager to secure changes in the plan of government. 

John Rutledge of South Carolina had served his State as Governor and a 
member of the Continental Congress. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut had signed both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Articles of Confederation. 

William Paterson represented New Jersey. He was concerned with protecting 
the interests of the smaller States. 

John Dickinson represented Delaware. He had been against the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. But he had fought for the American 
cause in the Revolution. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But he was not yet ready to set up a strong government in the 
. United States. 

As you read the story of the work done in the convention held in Philadel- 
phia in 1787 you will want to learn (1) how a new plan of government was 
made, (2) the nature of .that plan of government, (3) why the work of the 
convention was of such great importance to Americans both then and now. 

» - 

☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

A Constitution Is Written and Adoptea 

Rumble! Grumble! Clackctyt Clack! * 

A splendid carriage rolled down Philadelphia's Sixth Street. Its wheels ground 
out a noisy tune on die pavement. People passing by paused to watch the 
carriage. It turned into Chestnut Street and drew up before the statehouse. 
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Out of it stepped a tall, broad-shouldered man. With firm and steady step, he 
• entered the building. George Washington had come to attend the opening of 
the Federal Convention. The day was May 14, 178 7. 

A few minutes later four sturdy men went swinging down Chestnut Street. 
They earned a very large chair. Arriving at the statehouse, they set the chair 
carefully on the pavement. A short, stout man stepped out and hobbled toward 
the statehouse. His clothes were plain and his white hair straggled over his 
collar. But the eyes behind the spectacles held a twinkle. At 81 Benjamin 
Franklin still liked a bit of fun. 

Several other men arrived to join the two famous Americans in the statehouse. 
But a count of those present showed that only 2 States were represented. And 
not all the delegates from those 2 had yet arrived in Philadelphia. The men 
sitting in the statehouse had no choice but to wait upon the others. Before the 
Convention could begin its work delegates must be present from at k ar t 7 of 
the 13 States. But the men who had arrived understood that travel by car- 
riage or stagecoach was slow. They knew that jtotne delegates must be 2 or 3 
weeks on the road. 

While waiting for other delegates to arrive the men already in Philadelphia 
talked together. The Indian Queen Tavern was the scene of many 
Benjamin Franklin brought men together around his dinner table. Robert Mor- 
ris exchanged ideas with his house guest, George Washington. 

The delegates from Virginia met for 2 or 3 hours every day. They prepared 
a series of statements or resolutions. These resolurioos set up what they believed 
would be a good plan of government for the Marion. 

On Friday, May 25, delegates from 7 States were in Philadelphia. A heavy 
ram was falling. This kept the aged Franklin at horned But the other delegates 
gathered at 11 o’clock in the statehouse. 

The delegates met in the east room. Chairs were placed in half circles fffog 
a low platform on the east side of the room. Mow of the delegates seated them- 
selves in these chairs. But James Madison took a seat at a table front of 

the room. 

“Why do you sit up there by yourself ?” a friend asked. 

“Because I mean to write down all that is said and done here,” Madison 
replied. 

“What a task you've set yourself! Do you think your record will be worth so 
much labor?” 

James Madison nodded. “Yes, I am sure U will be. The work we do in this 
Federal Convention will affect all our Nation’s future.” 

The convention met in the same room in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted. The chair in which John Hancock had sat still ttood 
on the platform. On its back still biased the golden sun that shone on the meet- 
ing of the Continental Cdhgress. But the chair was now empty. The Federal 
Convention as yet had no president. * ' \ 
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Robert Morris rose and addressed the convention. “I speak," he said, “for 
our welMoved Dr. Franklin. He wished to move that a president of this con- 
vention be elected by ballot. In his absence I so move." 

Nodding heads and a chorus of ayes showed that the convention accepted 
this motion. 

Again Robert Morris rose. “It is my great pleasure to speak for my State. 
Pennsylvania offers the name of our honored general, George Washington, to 
serve as president of this convention." 

John Rutledge of South Carolina leaped to his feet “I second the morion,” 
he cried. Then he added, " Since the General is present there can of course he 
no discussion of this motion. But certainly none is needed. Gentlemen, let » is 
ballot:' 

No other name was offered. The members wrote their votes on papers. The 
papers were collected and counted. The name of George Washington was on 
every ballot. 

Robert Morris and John Rudedgc led the General to the president's chair. 
Standing on the low platform he thanked his fellow delegates for the honor 
they had done him. He asked that they would overlook any mistakes that he 
might make. His words were simple and modest. But his look was the look of 
a man bom to command. The delegates felt their courage rise as they listened 
to their president. They had new faith in the undertaking because he was their 
leader. 

At the dose of the president’s remarks, James Wilson rose. “Mr. President," 
he said, “I move that a secretary be chosen to record the business of this 
Convention." 

The morion received a second and was quickly passed by vote of the group. 

Again James Wilson was on his feet. When his right to speak was recognized 
he said, “I nominate William Temple Franklin for secretary. He has already ' 
served his country well by acting as secretary to his famous grandfather. More 
than that he was secretary to the American representatives who made the 
treaty of peace with England." > 

Alexander Hamilton rose when Wilson took his seat “I nominate Maj. 
William Jackson of South Carolina," he said. “Major Jackson defended our 
causo-bravdy in the Continental Army. He was a lieutenant before he was 
dghw.." f 

The Convention voted by ballot for secretary. William Jackson was elected. 
He was called into the dEtt room. He took his place at a table near the presi- 
dent of the Convention. 

The work of organizing the Convention went forward. A me ss e n g er and a 
doorkeeper were nanged. Before the session closed a committee on rales was 
chosen. It was the duty of this group to draw up rules for the Convention. 

During the following week the Convention adopted its rules. One of these 
required dot the daily business of the Convention be kept secret The door- 
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keeper was told to allow only delegates to enter the east room. Armed guards 
were placed in the hall and around the building. They kept people from linger- 
ing about the statehouse. 

Other delegates arrived. The Convention took up the business for which it 
was called. Edmund Randolph presented the resolutions drawn up by the Vir- 
ginia delegates. These became known as the Virginia Plan. 

The discussion soon brought up an impqftant question. Was the Convention 
to write a plan that would place power in a national government? Or was the 
Convention merely to revise the Articles of Confederation which left the power 
m the States? Feeling was strong on both sides of the question. But the Con* 
vention decided that a national government ought to be established. It favored 
a government of the kind suggested in the Virginia Plan. 

Day after day the delegates met in the statehouse at II o’clock. They sat 
until 4 or 5 o’clock. On some days they stayed in session until 6. They dis- 
cussed the Virginia resolutions sentence by sentence. Their discussions brought 
out sharp differences of opinion among the delegates. 

One difference was over the wisdom of allowing the people to elect members 

of one house or branch of Congress. Roger Sherman spoke out strongly against 
such a plan. 

The people should have os little to do as may be about the government 
the delegate from Connecticut declared. 

Elbridge Gerry added his voice, "The people do not lack ™tue (goodness). 
But they are the dupes of pretended patriots." 

George Mason was on his feet. His eyes Hashed. His voice raft* clearly 
through the room. “The members of the first branch should be elected by the 
people. It is in this house of Congress that democratic principles of government 
are safeguarded.” 

The speaker paused. The delegates looked at each other with puzzled faces. 
Should they accept the arguments of Sherman and Gerry ? Or should they be 
won by the warm words of Mason? 

Again the Virginian spoke <to his fellow-delegates. Once more he expressed 
his faith in freedom for all men. "We ought to attend to the rights of every 
class of people" he declared. 

James Wilson agreed with Masco on the wisdom of having some rhembers 
of Congress elected by the people. “We should give the national government as 
broad a basis as possible,”, he argued. 

The greatest difference in the Convention arose between the large and the 
small States. The Virginia Plan favored the interests of the larger States. The 
small States grew frightened. To protect their interests they demanded equal 
voting power with the large States. 

William Paterson led the fight for the small States. He wanted to keep the 
Articles of Confederation kinder which each State had one vote in Congress. 
“This Convention has no power to do tqore than revise the Articles,” he 
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declared. “Congress stated the purpose of this meeting to be revision." 

"The very life oj this Nation it at sta^e," thundered Edmund Randolph in 
reply. "It would be treason to our trust not to propose what we find necessary." 

Days stretched into weeks. The arguments still raged. The weather grew 
hotter. The delegates ordered straw spread in the street to deaden the noise of 
passing wagons. But nothing could relieve their discomfort. They sat in heavy 
coats and high stocks enduring the |une heat. Vainly they slapped at the flies 
that bit their silk-clad legs. J 

A day came when the Convention was at a standstill. Neither side would 
yield. A committee was appointed. It was told to find a plan on which both sides 
could agree. The Convention then declared a recess over the Fourth of luly. 

On the fifth the Convention again met. Elbridge Gerry reported for the 
committee. He offered a compromise plan. Its principal feature provided that 
Congress should have two houses. In one house the members from each State 
would be elected in proportion to the population of the State. In the other house 
each State would have an equal vote. 

The compromise brought another flood of arguments. The small States 
wanted equal strength in both houses. The large States wanted it io neither. 
Each word and sentence of the compromise was examined. Tempers flared. 
Hot words were exchanged. Finally in mid-July the vote was taken. It was as 
close as it could be. The compromise barely carried. 

. Neither side was happy over the result William Paterson proposed that the 
Convention end. There was talk of the small States withdrawing. It was sug- 
gested that the large States might take measure. to protect their interests. But 
gradually a new feeling grew and spread among the delegates. Men bgan 
to say it would be well to yield in some matters in order to make a firm plan 
of government. Delegates took up their further tasks with a better spirit 

Step by step the Convention completed a plan of government. There were 
other differences. There were other compromises. But at no time after mid-July 
war there danger that the Convention would fail. 

The Great Compromise had settled the sharpest conflict of interests. It had 
also decided the relation of the States and the Nation. It was now certain that 
the Sates would still exist. Through their equal voting strength they could 
always protect their interests. But at the same time the Great Compromise made 
possible a strong national government. Through the' lower house of Congress 
the people could make their will known. 

The plan of government finally agreed upon provided for three principal 
pasts. The executive branch was headed by a president. This branch was con- 
cerned with carrying out the law. The Congress made up of a House of Rep- 
resentatives and a Senate formed die legislative branch. Its duty was to make 
the laws. A Supreme Court was established. Congress was given the right to 
set up other courts. The system of courts formed the judicial branch. la work 
was to explain the laws. 
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No branch of the Government had complete power. Each was checked in iu 
exercise of power by the other branches. 

The plan agreed upon was put into written form by a committee. Such a 
written plan of government is called a constitution. When the committee ha, I 
finished, the Convention discussed the Constitution sentence by sentence. Again 
. there were differences and compromises. 

In early September the Convention named a committee on style. It was the 
business of this committee to write the Constitution in final form. The work 
was largely left to Gouverneur Morris. When it was finished a printed copy was 
put into the hands of each delegate. The convention must now decide whether 
or not to accept the Constitution. 

A few delegates objected to accepting it at once. Edmund Randolph moved 
t t a second convention be called. The States would study the Constitution. 
Then the second convention would decide whether or not to adopt it. 

El bridge Gerry agreed with Randolph on the nerd for a second convention. 
He feared certain powers given to the National Government 
But it was George Mason who spoke with the greatest feeling. "This Con 
stuution,” he declared, “has been formed without the knowledge or idea of the 
people. A second convention will know more the sense of the people.” 

George Mason believed that the new constitution should contain a guarantee 
of the people’s rights. He felt sure that such a biU of rights would be added 

by a second convention. Only then, he thought, would the freedom of the 
citizens be safe. 

The dock in the State Hopse ticked of? the hou/s. Four o’clock came; then 
5 o clock; then half-past five. The last speaker closed his argument*. The presi 

dent of the Convention called for • vote on Randolph’s morion. All the States 
answered, “No.” r 

The final question was put before the' convention. Shall the Constitution be 
accepted as amended? All the States answered, "Aye." 

At 6 o’clock the day’s session ended. 

The Constitution was copied by a penman on parchment. Dunlap and Clay- 
poole printed 500 copies of it 

On Monday morning, September 17, the Convention once more sat in the 
statehouse. The newly-written parchment lay before the secretary of the Coo- 
venuon. Rising from hi* chair Major Jackson read the Constitution. The words 
came from the secretary’s lips dear and strong, 

"We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 

and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America " 

The secretary read on tb the end of the Constitution. At its close Benjamin 
Franklin rose. In his hand he held a paper. He asked that James Wilson might 
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read for Kim a speech that he would make were he able. The old leader's 
request was granted. 

Taking the piaper, Wilson read the words that Franklin had written. 

“Mr. President, I confess that there are several parts of this Constitution 
which 1 do not at present approve. But l am not sure 1 shall never approve 
them. For having lived long, 1 have experienced many instances of being 
obliged • • • to change opinions • • • which I once thought right 

but found to be otherwise. • • • 

"I agree to this Constitution • • • because 1 lhml( a general govern 

mens necessary for us. • * • / doubt whether any convention we can 

obtain may be able to mal(e a better constitution. * * • 

'On the whole. Sir, 1 cannot help expressing a wish that every member of 
the Convention • • • put his name to this instrument." 

lames Wilson folded the paper. Benjamin Franklin rose to hi* feet- He rested 
hu trembling hands on his can£*for jpport. His voice was weiik, but there 
was a light in his eyes. 

"Mr. President," he said, "I move that the Constitution be signed by the 
delegates as 'Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of the States 
present.' " 

Three delegates were not willing to sign the Constitution. But there were 
delegates from each State represented in the Convention who would sign. The 
form offered in Franklin's motion had been suggested by Gouverneur Morris. 
It provided a way to give unity to the signing. 

The motion was accepted. The secretary made ready for the signing of the 
Constitution. 

The president of the Convention dipped his quill pen and wrote, 

G. Washington — Presdt. 
and deputy from Virginia. 

The secretary added his signature. Then the delegates came forward. The, 
two from New Hampshire led the way. The others followed in the order of 
the States from north to south. Thirty-nine delegates placed their names on 
the new plan of government. Only Randolph, Mason, and Gerry refused to 
sign. 

While the last delegates were signing Benjamin Franklin turned to a- friend. 
He pointed to the sun painted on the president’s chair. 

“I have," said he, "often and often in the course of the session looked at that 
sun behind the president. / have not been able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting. But now at length l have, the happiness to !(now that it is a rising and 
not a setting sun" 

The Constitution was in time accepted or ratified by all the States. But rati- 
fication was won only after a hard fight in some States. James Madison and 
Alexander Hamilton greatly aided the fight for ratification. 

When 9 States had ratified, plans were made to set up the new government. 
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George Washington was elected the first president. He took office on Aoril 
30, 1789. * K 

The hew Congress proposed 10 additions or amendments to the Constitution. 
These were soon ratified by the States. These amendments formed a Bill of 

Rights. They guaranteed to the people those freedoms that George Mason had 
so strongly urged. 

Benjamin Franklin had spoken true words. The sun was indeed rising for 
America. Independence was won. Self-government was established. Freedom 
was guaranteed. 


☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 



Boys and Girls Practice Self-Control 

Bill Burton could hardly wait for the train to pull into the station. His big 
cousin, Jack Hill, was stopping in Newton to spend Saturday night with Bill’s 

family. Jack had played football with his college team that afternoon, in a 
near-by town. 

The train puffed to a stop. Jack came down the steps, waving a hand to 
his team mates who were looking out of the train window. 

Bill and his father hurried over to meet Jack. Bill grabbed his cousin’s bag. 
Gee, he said, “I’m glad you came. We listened to the game this afternoon on 
the radio. But I want to hear you tell all about it, too.” 

Bill s mother had dinner waiting. “I know you are starved,” she said to Jack, 
as soon as she had welcomed him. “Come right into the dining room.” 

The family was soon deep in a discussion of the afternoon’s game. Bill’s 
mother broke into the flow of talk to ask, “Jack, will you have coffee?” 

No, thank you. Aunt May, Pll take milk,” Jack replied. 

“I’d think you’d feel like a cup of coffee after a hard game,” Bill’s father 
remarked. 

“The coach says milk is better for us, so I’ll stick to it,” Jack replied. 

The family were rising from the table when the doorbell rang. Bill answered 
it and brought Bob Scott into the living room. Bob was an old friend of Jack’s. 
The two boys greeted each other warmly. 

“Have a cigarette,” Bob said, passing a pock to Jack, as they settled down 
to talk. 

No, thanks. Jack replied with a smile. "Training rules, you know.” 

Presendy Bob said, “Jack, a crowd of us are going to the midnight show. I 
thought you might like to, come along.” ,\V 

“1 would like to,” Jack answeafcd, “but l^gwU I can’t The coach expects 
us to keep training rules aqd thpy include getting to bed on time.” 

Bill was delighted that his cousi^ was not going on the party. He still had 
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many questions about football to ask lack. But he wanted even more to ask 
another question. As soon as Bob had gone he put it to Jack. 

“Why are you so careful to keep training rules tonight? The coach wouldn’t 
know if you drank a cup of coflee or smoked a cigarette or stayed up late, 
just once.” 

Jack looked a long time at Bill’s puzzled face. He seemed to be searching 
for the right words. At last he said, “The coach wouldn’t know. But I’d know. 

You see, Bill, the coach makes the rifles because he believes they’ll help us to 
have stronger bodies and be better players. He expects every player to keep 
them. But he doesn’t follow us around every minute of the day to see that we 
keep them. That's our job. As for me, I keep them because I believe they are • 
good for me, and because I feel honor-bound to do so.” , 

Bill didn’t answer at once. He hunched up in his favorite comer of the couch, 
thinking over his cousin’s words. His father and Jack began to discuss forward 
passes. 

Presently Bill broke in to say, “Gee, Jack, I’d never thought of it that way 
'before. But I guess a fellow can’t depend on someone else lhaking him obey 
rules. He has to make himself keep the rules.” * 

Bill had discovered the first principle of self-government. Each citizen must 
make himself “keep the rules.” Or to put it another way each citizen must 
practice self-control. ». . 

Self-control involves more than keeping, rules, though that is a very impor- * 
tant part of it. in a democracy a citizen may at times need to make rules for 
his own conduct. He will often need to keep himself from performing an act 
that will injure or oflend someone else. Ih all these ways, he practices self-control. 

The men who sat in the Continental Congress and in the Constitutional 
Convention had great need to practice self-control. These men often, did not * 
think alike. It would have been easy for them to speak in anger or to refuse 
to listen to views with which they Aid not agree. Indeed a few men did just 
that. But the Continental Congress and the Constitutional Convention suc- 
ceeded in the tasks they undertook because most of the delegates controlled their 
feelings and tried patiendy to find a solution to their problems. 

Boys and girls need to learn to practice self-control. Very often they can 
help each other to do this by setting some standards in the group for individual 
action. 

One class 1 set such standards when it undertook a world friendship project. 

The boys and girls in this group had heard of- the need for books, pencils, 
paper, and other supplies in European schools. One boy said, “We have plenty 
, of supplies. Why don’t we send some of them to Europe?” 

“Could we spam some of our supplies?” the teacher asked. 

“Of course, we could.” The answers were a chorus. 

The children began to tell what they could bring. But the teacher raised 
1 Ftve-A — Su-B, Albert S. Brandos School, Louisville, K)r, Katherine Shivdl, teacher. 
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Territories are prepared 
for self-government 


Western Lands Make New Problems 


F OR MANY YEARS English settlements were largely east of the Appa- 
lachians. Between the mountains and the Mississippi stretched a huge 
ana. Its forests were' filled with forbearing animals. Its soil was rich and 
deep. • 

Both France ami England daime^this western country. The French made 
a few early settlements there. 'But they lost the region to die English in 1763 
it die end of a war. 
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addressed to a group of fellow soldiers. The men listened with sober, troubled 
faces. Some nodded. But one man shook his head. 

“Maybe the paper money isn’t worthless," he said, “Maybe Congress will 
keep its promise. It may yet give us land to pay for our war service." 

“I hear that our officers are sending a letter to Congress," a third man stated. 
“It’s said that the letter will offer a plan for a new State in the West. We’d 
get land There to pay us for our war service.” 

“The officers may send the letter,” the first soldier snarled, “but Congress 
will never do anything about it. Congrtis has no time for soldiers now that 
the war is won. For that matter neither have the merchants or the bankers. Fat 
profits, that’s what they want!" 

“You have no faith in the Nation you’ve helped, to establish,” the second 
speaker protested. “But I believe that there are men of honor in Congress. 
And I know there are officers who will help us win our rights.” 

“Yes, we can count on General Washington,” a man said. “He has already 
told Congress 6f our need for money.” • 

“General Rufus Putnam will speak up for us, too,” another soldier said. 

“So will Colonel Timothy Pickering,” a new voice added. 

“And Colonel Benjamin Tupper,” someone called. 

“My eye and Betty Martini" the first soldier exclaimed. “You talk as if you 
really expected to get paid! As for me, I’ll be glad to hear what the officers 
have to suggest. But I’ll not start* moving 1 West just yet.” 

The Continental Army was camped at Newburgh on # the Hudson. There 
they waited through long, weary months. The Revolutionary War had ban 
won on the field of battle. But the treaty of peace had not yet been made. Gen- 
eral Washington did not dare send his army home until this treaty was signed. 

The soldiers had little to keep 1 them busy in camp. Food and clothing were 
none too plentiful. They lacked money. If they were paid at all, it was in paper 
money that had little value. Their families were in want. It was small wonder 
that the men complained. 

The officers knew that the men should be paid. They thought this might be 
done by granting them land in the West. Gen. Rufus Putnam led in forming 
'a (Jan to this end. In June 1783 the plan was written by Col. Timothy Pick- 
ering. It was signed by 288 officers. / 

JThe paper was sent to General George Washington. He approved the plan 
that it set forth and sent it on to Congress. 4 

The officers asked that a territory be opened for settlement in the West. 
Soldiers of the Revolution would receive grants of land in the territory. A 
constitution would be written for the territory before settlement began. The 
territory would later be made a State, equal in power with the older States. 
There would be no slavery in the new territory or State. 

When the treaty of peace was signed die soldiers were sat home. They were 
paid for their service with Continental certificates. These were a fojjtn of paper 
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money They were really prom.ses-to-pay made by the Government. But at the 
“ tune the certificates had little value. 

The Continental Congress took no action on the plan wit to them by the 

officers at Newburgh. But in the West there were mil great stretches of land 
waiting for settlers. 

In 1784 Cong nfs look up the matter of how thin land should be sold and 
governed. A committee was named «, draw up a pUn of government. Thomm 
Jctterson was made chairman of the committee. 

On. da, in Man*, )ege»on rose from his mat m prac m Uw pirn. The 
members of Congress liKened eagerly. The, knew that thin tall Virginian 
oved freedom The, remembered the tuning wordt that he had written in the 
Deviation of independence. Would he once mon speak ou, fo, the nghu of 
meni The answer was given a. Icffcnon read the pirn offerod b, hi, commit*.. 
Thu Me territory • • • thott te formed mtet • • a Stolct 0 a a 

’ J£ 1 TT .“V“1 * , * * W “7— d »*» tree 

(people) Mr, Mall • • a etteHUk t ana eomdlmtlim 

and government for themselves* • • • 

That after the year ,800 • • • there shall be [no] slavery • • • 
m any of the said States * • .• 

Such States shall be admitted by its dele fates into the Congress of the United 
States on an equal footing with the • • _• Original States • • • 

Men sat back in their chairs. There were nods and smile, as Jeffenon took 
hu seat. He had not failed those who counted on him. The plan provided 
for self-government in the West. It stated that new States formed there would 
be equal to the older States. It spoke out against slavery, 

But all members were not ready to support the committee’s statement about 
slavery. A delegate from North Carolina sprang to his feet. He moved that the 

delegates! ^ ** ^ HU m ° ti ° n b T vote of the 

In the weeks that followed some other changes were made in the pUn. But 
the principal part, of it were accepted. In April a law was passed that put a 
plan of government into effect This law was called the Ordinance of 1784 
Orngsms next <Wed ths, the Inod should be mtvcH- Benj.min Topper 
wu h'ted ro do.ilm work. He mad. two trip, to the mgkm north and »£, 
of the Ohio River. This area was sometimes called the Ohio country. Tupper 
liked the country, but he found few settlers there. 

Upon his return to the East, Tupper went to see his old friend, Rufus Putnam. 
The two men talked of Ohio. 

“It’s beautiful,” Tupper said, “and there’s fine land out there’ too. But set. 
tiers area t going out.” • , 

jkn ^WCtoumtT hm Uak value. Ohm ««d, peopfe,- p^ 

That it doo, Tuppe,,.**^. "Ami whde that great region ajk* m. 
tiers men here arc in necd.” 
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“It’s too good a chance to let pass,” a friend agreed. 

“The Ohio Company is asking for a plan of government that guarantees 

certam nghts, a third man said, “Perhaps we should make a plan that meets 
tncir ideas. r 

Within a few days Congress named a committee to draw up a new plan 
for the Ohio region. The committee member, adced Dr, Cutler to discu* the 
proposed plan with them. He offered several suggestion, to the committee 
I make these suggestions,” Dr. Cutler said, “for the m« of the Ohio 
Company. They will accept nothing less. They are the ide« that Rufus Putnam 
and his friends set down in their letter written at Newburgh. They have never 
given up those ideas and they never will/* 

The committee reported its plan to Congress. During the discussion Nathan 
Uane or Massachusetts rose. 

“I move,” he said, “an amendment to be added to the law as it is proposed ” 
In a clear, firm voice, Nathan Dane read his amendment. 

There shall be [no] slavery • • • /* t j, e stud terr itory •* • # 

provided always that any person escaping into the same, from whom labor 
and service is lawfully claimed in any of the original States, such fugitive 
(runaway) may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed (ta\en) to the person 

The amendment was accepted by Congress. On July 13, the proposed law 
was passed It was known as An Ordinance for the Government oKhe Ter- 

ntory of the United States Northwest of the Ohio River. It is usually called 
the Ordinance of 1787. 

Th 'J )r J ima " CC ** U P a P lan of government for the territory. This plan 
provided that States should be formed. The* States were to enjoy *lf-govem- * 

ment. They were to have equal power with the older States. The citizens were 
guaranteed certain rights. Among these rights were trial by jury apd religious 

freedom. The building of public school, was promoted. Slavery was forbidden 
in the territory. 

Terms were agreed upon for the sale of land. The Ohio Cbmpany bought 
a huge area on the Muskingum River. It chose Rufus Putnam to direct the 

rsn e ***** *° ward ^ **«*«*■■. on A P rii 

7, 1788, 48 men, led by Putnam, reached the river’s mouth. A settlement was 

begun. It was named Marietta. It was the first settlement made under the 
Ordinance of 1787. . 

The Ordinance of 1787 marked another step in the growth of sclf-govem- 
ment in Wia. It made free churches, free schools, and free men secure in 
the Northwest Territory. But more than that it established the principle of - 
self-government for territories It aUo established the principle of equity 
between new and old States. . " 7 

TTk OrJiMK, •dWfr. . charter of Ijben,. I, war like™, the model 
tor all future territorial government in. the United States. 


Self-Government Follows the Flag 


-The passing years brought new territories into the United States. By 1850 
thtf country spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Each time land came under 
the American flag a plarv^T government was made. In each case, the plan 
gave the people of the territory certain rights of self-government. 

The plan also provided that States could be formed when thcre-were enough 
people in the territory. The States thus formed were granted equal power 
with the older States. Their citizens enjoyed full rights of self-government. 

The United States secured territories in other parts of the world as well 
as at home. In most of the overseas territories the people had not governed 
themselves. The United States trained them for self-government. 

Some of the distant territories may ’one day become States in the Union. 
One territory has already gained not only self-government but independence. 

The Philippine Islands became American territory in 1899. At that time Presi- 
dent William McKinley said, "The Philippines are ours not to exploit (use lor 
our own ends) but to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in • • • 
self-government. This is the path of duty which we must follow." "') 

The United States followed the "path of duty " suggested by President 
McKinley. Step by step the rights of self-government were granted. At the 
same time schools were set up in the islands. Hospitals, roads, and other public 
works were built. 


The Filipino* elected their first, assembly in 1907. This was a long step for- 
ward for self-government in the islands. 

The Filipino people had a burning desire for independence. They worked 
always toward that end. In 1916 their caOse was helped by an act passed by 
Congress. The Act stated the purpose of, the United States to recognize the, 
independence of the Philippines when a strong government was established. 
At the same time the law gave the Filipino* a larger measure of self-government. 

The next step toward independence came in 1934. An act was passed that 
year by the Congress of the United States. It stated that during a 10-year 
period the Philippines were to prepare for independence. In this period they 
would form the Commonwealth of the Philippines. At the end of 10 years 
the Republic of the Philippines would he established. It would be a fully 
independent nation. 

The Filipino* wrote a constitution. It set up a plan of government somewhat 
like the plan followed in the United States. The Constitution contained a bill 
of rights. This guaranteed certain freedoms to the people. The constitution 
was accepted by the Congress of die United States and by the Filipino people. 

A government was established for the Commonwealth of the Philippines. 
Manuel Quezon was elected the first president 
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American 1 ^ A^rri ^ ^ indc P endcnce * *** Philippines were attacked by Japan. 
Amcnc^ and Fil.p, offerees fought to protect the islands. But in spite of thdr 

brave defend the Japanese seized control of the Philippine* The President of 
the islands and several other government officials escaped to the United State* 
Some 2 years later American forces landed in the islands. The American 

zrii “i dK Prc * idm 04 *• «u «>,<*, 

•wod ..de b, nde to watch the American flag and the Philippine % rafted 
After bitter fighttng, the Ulandt were freed horn the (apmere'-rhe com 

^^.nndTT'"' ag,i ", *" A " Wd in April 

tt! M lnuc ^ t A. Roxas waa elected President of the Philippines. ' 

n.e United State, prepared to keep ,u prom* „ ft* Filipino,. | u |, 4 

t ,' h f. diy ” h “ d * • h ° u| d rccem their independent ’ 

A. yon read of the event, of that day. yon .hould be able (I) to explain why 

, T ,tt n “ ' h ' Fil,pi "“ ; <2 > “ “» »•«» *" Amencan can be 
ofTnd ^. ,n p “^ n " 0f ,h ' Ph,l 'PF"n“.' ( 3 ) » explain how the granftng 
independence to the Philippine, i. lela.ed to relf-govetnment in Lent. 

* * ! * * ' ☆ ☆ a * 


Republic Is Born 

Manila waa am, with life. Fo, day. people had penned into the capirel of 
^ Phd.pp.ne. E«ry pUne and drip w.i polled with viaitoc, ftoJT triher 

d ol Flll P">»* trooped into the city. They filled all the .pare 

toonu in Manila. They ret up tent, in the prelre. They dept under £ t£Z 

“L-£ ™ n ‘ U,t U 4 CrOWd * &,w ' d lantern Pari, to attend 
the independence ceremony. There were official reprerentative, of 23 nation. 

Tb»c were nennpaper reponer. and viritot, from other land.. But mod of all 
there were Filipinos— thousands and thousands of them. 

JizMSS r^r ^ p " d “ p - *• »“* 

Ba» T^ k ^Itf Platf0rn ' T 1 Tx ?* br °* d ’ *"*" * mch “ overlooking Manila 
T* y ^ P Ul£o ™ w “ thaped like the prow, or front, of a duo I, 1 . hmn 
thu, to repreren, the Ship of Sute that jZLn „ ^ P '' ” >? 

above the platform Soared an American 2 8 Hlgh 

oh^lrA."!” *“? “ 1“ *he “"unooy took their place, orflhe 

platform. On the Broke of I o’clock a mininer in the aroon nmrLf f j 

with upreired hand. A great quiet retried over the crowd. The minriter adi^d 
God . blowing upon the new Republic, abmn m be bom. ’ 

The ceremony opened iwfth Reecho by three men who 1 — .e. 

United Statea. Senator Millard $. Tydinga L offered th, « 
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plan for Philippine independence. General Douglaj MacArthur had led the 
American forces that swept the Japanese from the islands. High Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt had represented the American Government in the Philippines, 
under the Commonwealth. 

Senator Tydings spoke of the years that the Philippines had spent under 
the American flag. In closing he said, " We have kjept faith. We have helped 
you to erect • • • democratic government, and to build * * * the 

ideal that government shall be the servant and not the master of the people. 
• • • Long live the Republic of the Philippines} Long live the United 

States of America!” 

General MacArthur spoke; of the importance of the day’-s ceremony. He said, 
"Let history record this event in the ssvefp of democracy • * *. Lot it be 

recorded as one of the great turning points in the age-long struggle, of man 
for liberty 

High Commissioner McNutt rose. He was there to act as the rertsentative 
of the President of the United States. It was his duty to read the President’s 
\ Proclamation. This was a statement announcing the independence of the 
Philippine*. 

The High Commissioner began to read, "Whereat the United States of 
America • • Suddenly the' heavy ol^uds broke. A flood of rain drenched 
the people. The High Commissioner read steadily on. Hi* dear voice rose 
above the noise of the downpour. Not a person moved to seek shelter. To a 
man the Filipinos stood in the driving rain. They listened with shining faces 
to the words that made them a free people. 

M Notv, Therefore * I, Harry S. Truman, President of the United States of 
America • . • • do proclaim that • • • The United States of Amer- 
ica hereby svithdram and surrenders all rights of possession, • • - • con- 

trol, or sovereignty * *. *• over the. territory and people of the Philippines; 
and 


. "On behalf of the United States of America, l do hereby recognize the 
independefft^of^the Philippines at a separate and telf-governing Nation 

Coming to the'end, the High Commissioner looked out at the sea of faces 
before him. He saw in those faces marks of the struggles that were post. He 
saw the hopes of the Filipinos for the- years that lay ahead. In a voice deep, 
with feeling the High Commissioner gave America’s Messing to the new 
republic 

"A Nation is born. Lang live the Republic of the PhUippiues! May God bless 
and prosper the Filipino people, and Ifeep them safe and free " 

The High Commissioner stepped to the center of the platform. President 
Roxas Joined him. ' • • < 

A band struck up the "Star Spangled Banner." High Commissioner McNutt 
pulled die rdpe on the flagstaff. The Stan and Stripes flying high above the 
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Inform began to drop. Slowly, ..caddy, the America Bag d.pped down the 
suff. American rule in the Philippines was ended 

The band broke into the Ph,l,ppi„ e nattonal rang. Another ted, whtte, ,„d 
Woe flag wa, artened to the rope. Bo, thi, one bore, no, 48 rtarr, bo. . g^den 
ton and 3 golden Star. Prebdent Row, pulled the rope. Tbe flag of the Phthn 

' Zn | P b b C I “‘"a 0 f" nb ' hC U P- “P « w*. UU the bmZ 

uttered high above ihc platform. A new republic was bom 

Twemy-one guns roared a salute to the new nation. Whistle, blew The 
chutyh bells rang. 

"ATWojw! AJayeor (freedom, freedom). The glad cry broke from the 
thousand*! ol Hliptnds nojed io Loneta Park. It rolled *cro« the eity It 
wa, echoed 'through fheVngth and broad, h of tbe ..land* A rob,ea pLe 

nation “ KO, " n lhCmi0lV ^ A hld become -n indepZnt 

The President and the Vice-President of the Philippine Republic tonic tK, 
oath of office. Thtn President Roxa, addrrued hippie. HiT^emng word, 

pointed to the importance of the day 1 , ceremony * 

^r n T7 ‘ / # # TkC AmenC ‘ n ^ ' from Me 

f S . S >n J n Jn * * h act of the American Nation. The flag 

l try Tt r V ” *"■ flfossw with e,en greater 

. " S r: ttV 1 'T * ^ t,Can ** - to pi** ted. 

• • • Ll 7 rf u r:: i dou,n tkc ***0 - tg0 

• • • . 2 th r ^ a f f ^ ° # For ^<rica today't ae, 

ior ThJt W iT ° f (kC,ght ° f ' ,Ct0r y> f° r dcmocratu-Lues 

forhheny. We man * here today the forward thrust of the frontmrflf^om “ 

The signing of an agreement followed President Roxa,' speZTl, w^dniwn 

*7 Un ' ttd Stato and *« Philippine Republic. tI P^ nt and 
ihe High Commissioner s.gned for their governments. The ak^rhent was 
one to promote good relations between the two nations. 

A chorus of a thousand voices sang the Philippine hymn of independence 
A minister offered a prayer of thanksgiving and /raise. 

President Roxa, and High Commissioner McNutt stood side by side to 

h T’? AnKri “" and Phll 'PP' n ' matched pa„, 

Drooratcd float, that told the ,tory of indepcodcncc rolled through Utc JL 

I ^ P"»* “*<1 »» ceremony which marked the birth of tiro new ropob- 
he. But the cetebranon wen, on for many hour,. A tree wa. pl.nrod ho„m 
the day. Ftreworit, were « ofl in the evening. Preden, Row, g„e . great 

m mpino ^ ^ 

The roremony |„ Lunea Park wa, an important cent for tw> nation. 

T° £ Vi '” r, “ £? r ‘° ng f0r '"dependence* 

he Untted Sate, it marked . .row,, for the principle of rolf-gm, 
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The Ordinance of 1787 had established that principle in territorial government 
by bringing 48 self-governing Sates together into the Union. Now in a distant 
part of the globe the principle had again proved its worth. A people trained 
in adf-government had uk.cn their place in the family of nations. . 


Bo* ! ana Girls Practice Self-Government in a 
Direct Democracy ' * 


/ 
t. Biff Bu 


The seventh grade classroom was very quiet. Bitt Burton stole a glance at 
his classmates. Some were taking books out of their desksN§ome pretended 
to be busy with arithmetic problems. But no one was really bus^xBill knew 
that they were all waiting to see what Miss Stone would say. 

The seventh grade had just returned from recess. Snow covered d\c play 
ground — soft, wet snow, that made wonderful snowballs. Snowballing was 
against the rules but on a day like this it was easy to forget the rules. During 
recess a snowball had suddenly whizzed through the air. It haJ landed “spang" 
against a window of the school house, and sent broken glass Hying. 

The bell had rung at that moment The seventh-graders had flocked hastily 
into the building Now they waited, Vondering what then* teacher would say. 

Perhaps you would like to know what another teacher 3 said in a similar 
situation. 

On a snowy morning this teacher said, “Snowballing weather is here again. 
Maybe we should discuss some of the problems that it brings. What do you 
think of snowballing?” 

“I think snowballing is fun,” a boy said. 

“It's really a kind of sport, like baseball,” a girl added. 

“But it's a sport in which property is often damaged and people are some- 
times hurt,” the teacher replied. ^ 

“Yes, but boys and girls just will throw snowballs, even if it’s dangerous,” 
a second boy said. 

A quiet girl spoke. “We have a place to throw baseballs," she said. “Maybe 
if we had a place to throw snowballs, there wouldn’t be the danger there is 
when they are thrown wildly." 

“I think Mary has something,” the first boy said. "Why can’t we set aside 
a place on the school grounds for snowballing. We could make rules, too. 
and play by the rules just as we do in baseball.” 

Nods greeted this suggestion. Eager suggestions poured out. 

- ■ N » ' 

Fifth* and' Sixth Grade*, Pleasant Valley School, Schenectady, Y* Helen Davin and 
Helen Scbcirer, tcachen. 
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A substitute teacher was in charge of a claw 4 one day. The pupils were 
rude to her. The ’next day .the regular teacher returned. She said, “How did 
you get along yesterday?” 

A silence fell. Then a girl said, "We were rude to Mrs. Hindman.” 

Little by little the story came out The teacher listened without making any 
comment When th<v whole story had been told, she asked, “What do you think 
we should do about this situation?” 

This room had a citizenship club. It was decided to discuss the matter at 
the next club meeting. 

During the club meeting the whole matter was considered. A girl finally said, 

“I think that wc should write a letter of apology to Mrs. Hindman.” 

This suggestion was discussed. It was accepted by vote of the group. A 
letter was composed by the whole class. It was written by the club secretary 
and sent to the substitute teacher. The letter said. 

Dear Mrs. Hindman, # 

The Fifth Grade at Smith School is very sorry for being 
discourteous when you were in our room. We fee) very 
•ashamed of ourselves. We wish that you would forgive us. 

If you come back again, we will be more courteous to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

‘ ' tHE FIFTH CRADE. 

Boys and girls usually enjoy clubs. A club practices self-government. 
Each member votes on every question that is to be settled. This form of 
self-government is called direct democracy. 

• There are a number of clubs in Smith School. -The members 5 were asked 
one day to write their opinion of the clubs. Terry told some important things 
that a club can do. He said: ** 

“I think the clubs help make Smith School a better school because every- 
body gets a chance at most everything and the club helps decide things. It 
makes Smith School have a government cf its own. It helps civilize the 
school.” 

Classes sometimes organize a simple form of self-government. Perhaps you 
would like to know how such a class organization operates. 

With the sharp tap of the gavel and the familiar question: “Will the 
meeting please come to order?” another class meeting 5 was under way. 
Tommy, the president for February, called for the nominations and the votes 
which decided that Patty was to be the class leader during March. This newly 
elected president had a big job ahead of her. In addition to conducting all 
meetings, she would act as the hostess to all visitors and be in complete charge 
of the room during the teacher’s absence. 

* Fifth grade. Smith School, Sioux City, Iowa,' Clara Barnes, teacher. 

* Fourth Grade, Smith School, Sioux City, Iowa, Mary Litde, teacher. 

* Fifth and Sixth Grades, Hale H. Cook School, Kansas City, Mo., Mary Meehan, teacher. 


I- ,UKk the vice preredent, tf* recmary, end the treasurer fo, 

J? ?T h "‘ 1 ? 1 The P«<rf ^ure, we, *, p^ ^ 

tteScer handled the lunch' money ever), day. He alio managed all apodal 
collections and. a, the Red Crore and die community hind drivre. 

cte^d ~ d “ t "* F<«' captdna were 

elected ereh month, two boya and two girln Each capreil. chose hia own 

Kan. and asregncd poretion. to hi. playen. He war reaponoble for aU balls 
bat*, and other equipment used during the game. 

,'^ h “ !** , d “ <»*aniaation was formedtwo rules were agreed upon. Each 
child could hold hu office for only 1 month. No child could rehnTTn ofe 
without a good reason. 

During Ac year many problem, were solved in class meetings. Each was 

dd . by and vote. Among questions to which satisfactory answer, 

were found were there: How an we make our room more ^j«f (A 

mural was made for the core mom door, showing a Scree baulc betwl, 

tTvT ,; W i? Wy Pmia ’ h * U ** ha, ' ? (Three— Halloween, Chmmuu, 
.hall ’ h* V W °" °°' om Thanksgiving and Easter.) Whay quota 
shall we have for the monthly paper sale drive? Eight bundle, for each cihld- 
thore who ere. bring more will help out those who cannot bring so many ) 
The pioneer, who went out to retde new lerr, lories valued the right to 
selfgovernment guaranteed to than by Ae Ordinance of 1787. A, q „i ck |y 

d *'r iuria wh '" ^ 

_g vernment. Thu. they secured prectice in solving their own problem. 

U>C,r ° Wn ■**"• When die territories were rerely m beemne 
Stare, the settlers were read, to ore then full power, of self-government. 

In somewhat the same way boy. and girl, may gain practice in self- 
government Theycando this by settling problem, a. they wire through the 
■hnsreiauc method. ofc discussion ,„d agreement. They can do it through 

ttZ\1Z 0re ~ “ WhiCh rfKr C ““ ide ' ** P"* 1 "™ make 
decisions by majority vote. 

Do you have rely problem, that might be settled in eithtr of there ways? 
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A M*4tint During tht Second Session of General Conference of Unetco 


UNIT IV k 

Self-government strengthens 
democracy at home and abroad 

The IV dfare of the People Is Threatened 

T HE YOUNG NATION, founded upon the principled of •elf-government, 
grew strong. Time and again in the passing years it met and overcame 
difficulties. For the most part the Nation solved its problems through the 
orderly processes of self-government 

Hand-in-hand with die growth of die Nation went a growth in democracy. 
This growth was brought about through the action of self-government. The 
right to. vote was extended to all men and women 21 yean of age or older. 
Public schools were encouraged for the education of children and young 
people. Women were given new rights. Wiser and kinder treatment was 
extended to unfortunate citizens. 

These and other changes strengthened" democracy because they put its 
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iJ^iM^ c| i«.Tt ?a »Je the brie belkfo of democme, lire for the people. 

Yet, even wide democrecy grew monger, die wdfore of fonUoeTof 
Amenceru m threMened. A dozen could no longer be nue that he would 

*** locked the tenuity thet earl^Ajmericeni 

"J 14 *“ ! BTin * 6001 *“■ “x 1 *««• HI. form produced much ' 
f for foodrad pen o{ the nuttrul from which hie clothing ™ trade. He 

foren yielded genre for food, thin, for clothing, wood lor hid, loot for, 

.. “' Uorat ~" - ■— 

• -eo^* y fT*” °f *• l T' bold “ * P“* “ the Being. Even 

grandparent, in a pioneer home Ired work to do. They mold 

£. . " •-* ^ « -*• A 

The pioneer had very little money, but he needed very Ihde. This Was true 

Prod ““ of lb ' “rtirl 0 . he oee*d for himrelf. V V 

But swift changes occurred in America. Machines ajme into use Fanners 

*** Wer ^ with k« labor. Factories turnout 

ade in homes. Cities grew. Millions of people could no longer depend 

direrdy upon farm and forest for their living. Under the changedconfi^ 

children and old people were less able to help earn the family living. 

- A modem L WOrkcr W to mone y* This was true® because money was 
necessary to buy the things needed. v* 

Buroften, -through no fault of his own, the worker, could not find work to 
A>. Thus he was unable to get the money that he needed. Hi. chance to 

^d mirfZJ" n °' “ C " re - “ W " * — Hi*"* old age, 

J*_ l9 f^\,A ^5? ^ h V d dme * hesm “ the United Stato - Many businew 
firm. £a,W. Other, reduced the number of laborer, that they employ^ 

Factories shut down. Mill, on, of people were thrown out of woriL They had 
no way to earn the money that they needed to live. It was dear that Lie- 
thing must be done to make people in America more secure. 

1935 C Fn^t aCt, °V t0 Pr ° VidC L eCOn ° mic MCUril y throu « h law wa, taken in 
1935. In taking this action the Nation used its regular machinery for self 

government as provided in the Constitution. mcry tor wlf. 

The Constitution requires that a law shall fim be pawed by both house, of 

eongrew. ft shall then be sent to the President. He sign.it or r«uT, it 

bttCr “ VCt ° ing a biU< If h e does neither 

within 10 day, and Congress is will in session, the measure can become a law 

T? 1 "' A mC3SUrc vctoed b y thc President still become, a law 
if two-dnrds of the members of both houses vote for it 

1 ' fiy C° n gros requires certain steps. The pro Dosed 

law, called a bill, i, introduced, either in th^ House of Reprewntativ« <Tthc 
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Senate by a member of the body. Often the same bill is introduced in both 
houses of Congress at the same time. . 

After the bill is read by tide it is sent to a regular or standing committee 
of the House in which it is introduced. The committee studies the bill. It 
listens to officials of government and other citizens who wish to give facts or 
offer arguments for or against the measure. This process of committee study 
is called a hearing. If the committee believes that the bill should become a law 
it recommends its passage. Sometimes the committee rewrites a bill. In such 
case the new bill is then introduced. 

When a committee has finished its work the bill is considered by the whole 
body. Changes or amendments may be made in it If a majority of the 
members of the body vote for the bill it is then sent to the other House of 
Congress for its action. 

There the bill is again studied by a standing committee, discussed by 
members, and voted upon. If it passes the second House in exactly the form it 
passed the first; it is sedt to the President. 

It often happens, however, that the two Houses are not agreed upon the 
exact form of the bill. Before it can be sept to the President an agreement 
must be reached. Such an agreement is oft% arranged by a joint conference 
committee of the two Houses. 

As you read about the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, you will 
want (1) to follow the steps by which it became a law; (2) to learn the 
general, types of security that it provided; (3) to understand how through the 
process of self-government the meaning of democracy was broadened in 
America. 


☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 


A Social Security Law Is Passed 

On a June day in 1934 Congress received a message from the President of 
the United States. The message was read in both Senate and the House of 
Representatives. , 

The Senate heard the message as soon as roll call was completed. It was 
read by the chief clerk. President Franklin D. Roosevelt pointed out in the 
message that democracy can meet the dangers that threaten a nation. As the 
President put it, " We have shown the world that democracy has tvithln it 
thf elements necessary to its own sdvaudb!' 

The cleric read on. The Senators gave close attention to the President’s 
statement of goals or objectives for the Nation. 

" Among our objectives / place the security of the meh. women, and children 
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of the Notion first. • • • People want decent houses to live in; they 
wont to work and they want some safeguards against mi- 

The clerk’s even voice continued. The message offered facts to support the 
objectives stated. The Senators leaned back in their seats. Here and thereone ot 

them glanced at a paper on his desk. But suddenly a sentence brought every man 
to attention. 

If, as our Constitution tells us, our Federal Government was established 
among other things * to promote the general welfare ‘ it is omr plain duty to 
provide for that security upon which welfare depends" 

Some Senators nodded their agreement with the President’s argument 
Others were unable to accept .it But all knew that the President had touched 
the heart of the problem. If security were guaranted to American citizens, 
it would be done because the Constitution states that government shall provide 
for the general welfare" of the people. 

But should the meaning of the general welfare clause be broadened to 
include providing security? If so, what kind of security should be offered? 

For whom should it be provided? To these and other questions answers must 
be found. 

The President appointed a committee to help find the answers. The com- 
mittee was made up of five officials of Government. The Secretary of Labor 
' chairman * T** President told the committee to study problem, 

relating to the economic security " of the people. By this he meant that the 

committee was to study the problem, that had to do with a citizen’s chance 
. to work and earn a living. 

The committee had the help of many people. It worked for 6 months In 
January 1935, it sent its report to President Roosevelt. The report set out 
several plans through which the people might be made more secure. 

The President sent the report to Congress. With it he sent a message in 

.which he asked Congress to pass a law that would provide certain kinds of 

security for American citizens. The President cU*ed hi. message with these 
words, We cannot afford to neglect the plain duty before us. / strongly 
recommend action to attain the objectives sought in this report.” 

The message was read to the Senate by the chief clerk. When he had 
finished, Sen. Robert F. Wagner of New York rose. Senator Wagner had 
long been interested in laws that extended greater benefit, to the people. 

At this timer the Senator said, "l introduce a bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations made by the President and also the President's Committee on 
keonomte Security . 

Senator Wagner handed a copy of the bill to a clerk. The bill was read 
twice by title. It was then referred to the Committee on Finance. 

_On tbcsamcday two bill, were introduced in the House of Representatives. 
These bills, which were exactly alike, offered the same plan for lecuritv 
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provided in Senator Wagner's bill. They were sent to the Ways and Means 
(Committee of the House. 

Hearings were held on the bills for furthering economic security. The Ways 
md Means Committee decided that a number of changes were needed in the 
hills they were considring. The committee wrote a new bill which included 
the changes. n 

The new bill was introduced in the House of Representatives by Robert L. 
■ Doughton, Representative from North Carolina. It was called the Social 
Security Act. 

This bill was referred to the Ways and Means Committee. This group 
quickly reported it back to the House. Tha committee recommended that the 
bill pass. 

The Social Security Act was considered by the House as a* whole. Speeches 
were made in support of it. Speeches were made against it. Forty-one amend- 
ments were offered. But except for 2 offered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the amendments were voted down or withdrawn. On April 1 19, the 
vote was called for. Three hundred and seventy-two Representatives voted, 
"Yea.” Thirty-three voted, “Nay.” The Social Security Act had passed the 
House of Representatives. 

The bill was sent to the Senate. It was read and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. The committee studied the bill. It recommended that the bill be 
passed, but with certain changes or amendments in- it. 

Debate in the Senate on the Social Security Act was long and serious. Some 
Senators opposed providing security through action of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They felt that such help, if required, should come from State or local 
government. Others objected to certain parts of the bill as it, had passed the 
House. Day after day the discussion continued. Amendment after amendment 
was offered. 

But some Senators gave the bill strong support. Senator Wagner was one 
of these. He believed that it was the duty of government to provide for the 
general welfare of the people. He pointed out that Congress had already passed 
welfare laws of less importance than this one. 

The Senator drove home his argument with telling words when he said: 
"Congress has appropriated money' for the relief of the distressed inhabitants 
of other lands. Can there be less power to ameliorate (improve) the widespread 
distress of our own people? Congress has devoted funds to the extinction of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. Was that fly a greater scourge than unemployment? 
Congress has provided generously for the victims of the Mississippi River 
floods. Are these floods more constant or more dreadful than the advent 
(coming) of uncared for old age?" 

The effect of the arguments made for the bill was shown when the vote was 
taken. Seventy-seven voted, “Yea.” Only six voted, “Nay.” But the bill as it 
passed the Senate was not in exactly the same form as when it passed the House. 
The Senate had added a number of' amendments. 
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The bill was put in the hands of a conference committee in late June. The 
committee, members struggled to clear up the differences between the two 
houses. At last the committee brought in a report. 

The Senate still insisted on certain amendments. The House still opposed 
them. A second conference committee was named. Again men struggled to 
bring agreement between the ideas of the two bodies. 

Millions of Americans watched that struggle. For them the aid provided by 
the bill spelled the difference between hope and despair. 

.Men made bitter by a hopeless search for work took new courage. The bill 
provided aid for the unemployed. "But will the bill pass? Does anyone cate 

about our trouble?" Those were the questions men put to each other again 
and again. ^ 

Parents of crippled children looked at the twisted bodies of their little ones. 
They thought of the promise of treatment offered by the Social Security Act. 

With eager fingers they turned on their radios, to learn if the committee had 
reached an agreement" 

Mothers of hungry children thought of the bill in terms of bread and milk 
Blind men dreamed of being freed from some of their difficulties. Crippled 
men grasped at the hope of learning a trade and earning a living. 

The Social Security Act ptomised aid to these and other citizens. They 
needed that a/d. They wanted it. But the act offered something even more 
precious than aid. It offered proof that democracy had a heart. It' was a sign 
that America cared about its old and unfortunate citizens. 

Small wonder then that people waited eagerly .for the news from Washington. 
And smaU wonder cither that the committee labored desperately to find an 
agreement. They, too, knew what this act meant. 

Through long summer days the committee met They sat behind closed 
doors in a room in the Capitol. They talked and talked and talked. Finally, 
they reported a plan for agreement. 

There ifcere some members of Congress who were still not entirely pleased 
with the proposed agreement. But they realized that agreements must be 
reached if self-government is to’ operate. They knew that compromises about 
details are sometimes necessary in order to reach agreements. Acting upon this 

knowledge tjie House and the Senate agreed upon the form of the Social 
Security Act. t • 

The President signed the act on August 14, 1935. It provided several types 
of aid. Some of the aid was handled direedy by the Federal Government. But 
most of * was given through grants of money made to States which then 
handled the aid. Among the citizens who received benefits were old people, 
unemployed persons, the blind, needy Mothers, apd children who lacked certain 
kinds of care. Aid was also provided for *ome health and welfare services. 

In later years the Social 'Security Act was amended. la services were extended. 
But its purpose was still to provide a measure^ economic security for American 
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citizens. Its chief concern was still for those citizens leasj able to provide for 
their own needs. ^ 

The Social Security Act stands as a milestone in the development of democ- 
racy in America. It is proof that self-government can operate to strengthen 
democracy. It is also proof that democracy has a heart — that it cares about 
the welfare of its citizens. • 



☆ ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Democracy Is Challenged 

"Democracy is liJ(e living tissue — it must ever be , a-grosving". Former 
President Woodrow Wilson used these words to explain the nature of democ- 
racy. He might have added, that as it grows democracy also changes to meet 
the needs of people. Such change is possible because democracy is not a fixed 
form of .government. Instead democracy is a way of living together. It is 
a way that is concerned with giving freedom, justice, and opportunity to all 
people everywhere. 

Democracy has grpwn and changed in the United States. Again and again 
laws have been made to extend freedom, secure justice, and enlarge opportunity 
for American citizens. The Social Security Act was one such law. There have 
been hundreds of others. 

But the United States is not the only country which accepts democracy as a 
way of life. In certain other nations people also believe in its ideals. They try 
to put these ideals into practice in the affairs of their daily living. The people 
in these democratic countries and the people of the United States have a common 
interest. They all want to live as free men and women. 

There is great need for nations to learn to work together. But this has been a 
hard lesson for the nations to learn. However, through the years some progress 
has been made. 

One example of such progress is the Pan American Union. This is a union 
of nations of North and South America. It has helped the people of these 
countries to Ifhow and understand each other. In this way it has strengthened 
friendship and promoted peace among the nations. - 

The nations of the two Americas sent representatives to a number of meet- 
ings. Some of these meetings considered the problem of defending the two 
continents Tram outside attack. But others tried to find ways to solve problems 
within the nations, and thus to strengthen their democracy. Among the prob- 
lems considered were health, education, child welfare, and women’s rights. 

In 1918, the UnitedStates entered a war in which many nations were already 
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fighting. The conflict (now known as World War I) ended in victory for the 
side upon which the United States fought. 1 

As a result of the war an organization of nations was formed. Woodrow 
Wilson was a leader in forming the new organization. It was called the League 
of Naq^ms. It was President Wilson’s hope that the League would strengthen 
* democracy and guarantee peace. 

Most of the nations of the world joined the. League. The United States 
did not join. However, it did work with the League on certain matters, for 
example, on problems of labor. 

The League did some work that benefited the world. But its efforts to keep 
peace were threatened by a new movement that appeared in Europe and 
Asia. This was the rise of the totalitarian nation. 

Such a nation is one in which the life’ of the people is completely controlled 
by the government. What a citizen believes, where he works, how much he 
earns— these apd other problems of living are decided for the people. 

In a democratic nation citizens practice self-government. They make%ieir 
own laws, after a free discussion of their prob|ems. In a totalitarian nation free 
discussion of problems is not permitted. The people do not make th eir own laws. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia), German^ Italy, and 
Japan were among the more powerful nations that became totalitarian. They 
differed in many of their beliefs. But they were alike in believing that a nation 
should completeiy_controJ the lives' of its citizens. 

Under the totalitarian system of living one man often came to have supreme 
power. Such a person is called a dictator. 

There was no place for democracy in a totalitarian nation. A dictator treated 
with scorn any talk of freedom or justice. The only opportunity that he wanted 

for his people was the opportunity to serve the 'nation as the government 
ordered. 

The totalitarian system challenges the democratic way of living. It threatens 
the safety of all nations because totalitarian nations arc not content with prac- 
ticing their system at home. They go into other nation, and try to impose their 
practices. Time and again the armies of totalitarian nations have overrun and 
conquered neighboring countries. 

This campaign of conquest finally led to World War II. Germany, Italy, and 
Japan fought together in this war. They were called the Axis powers. Opposed 
to the Axis was a large number of nations. The United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and China were leading powers in this group. 

The leaders in these countries realized that some form of government was 
necessary among the nations fighting together. On New Year’s Day, 1942, in 
Washington, D. C., the representatives of these nations signed a paper. It was 
caUed tl|jl>xlarat ,on by United Nations. Eacfi nation that signed pledged 
itself to u^all its forces fio defeat the Axis. Each nation also promised that it 
would not make a separate peace with the eirmy. 
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In the next few years, other nations signed the Declaration and entered the 
war against the Axis. 

During 1943 and 1944 the United Nations held four meetings to consider 
special problems. The first meeting took up the problem of feeding the people 
of the world. Out of the second came a plan for providing aid to the people of 
'war-tom countries. The third meeting dealt with problems of money and bank- 
ing. At the fourth, representatives of 52 nations discussed the best means of 
providing international air service. 

The representatives in these four meetings did npt always agree. They did 
not find solutions to all the problems that they considered? But the meetings 
had value nevertheless. They gave the nations experience in seeding to solve 
problems through democratic methods of discussion and agreement. The meet- 
ings also helped the nations to form the habit of working together. 

, Leaders in the United Nations saw the need for an organization that would 
• continue when the fighting ceased. Late in 1944 talks were held by representa 
tives of the four larger powers. These men proposed a plan for such an organi- 
zation. This plan was studied and discussed in all the United Nations. The 
people thus had a chance to offer their ideas as to the form that a 'permanent 
organization of United Nations should take. This was another use of democratic 
methods. ’ 

|p April 1945 the eyes of the world were on San Francisco. In ^his gleaming 
California city 5,000 people gathered. There were official delegates from 
50 United Nations. There were men and women who came to report the events 
of the meeting that was to be held. There were men and women who were 
iKere to advise and consult with the official .delegates. 

The meeting opened on April 25. It was called the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization. The purpose of the conference was to write 
4 charter or plan of organization for the United Nations. 

Two months of struggle followed. The plan already proposed by the big 
powers was only a starting point. Suggestions for change poured in from the 
other nations; Amendments to their own earlier proposals were offered by the 
big powers. Committees were appointed, each to consider a special plart of the 
plan. Advisers consulted with official delegates. 

There were general sessions, moetings of the big powers, committee meetings, 
gatherings of small groups. There were speeches, •arguments, and debates. 
Every word and phrase of the charter were dircussed again and again. 

Almost hour by hour reports were made by newspaper and radio to the 
waiting world. Millions of men and women hoped and prayed for the success 
of the meeting. They knew the horrors of war. They wanted to make peace 
secure for all time. They believed this could be done through an organization of 
nations. 

The great moment of the conference came on June 26. The delegates had 
completed their work. The Charter was written. It lay on a huge round (able on 
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the main floor of the Veteran.* Building. Behind the table against a blue cur- 
tain, were the flags of 50 nations. 

On the stroke of noon the eight Chinese delegate, stepped through an ^en- 
mg in the row of flags. The chairman sat down at the table. With a Chinese 
writing brush he signed his name to the United Nations Charter. The other 
delegates added their names under his. 

The seven Relegates from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Russia) 

followed the Chinese. A pen replaced the writing brush. The Soviet delegates 
each in turn signed. * 

The ceremony continued. Nation by nation the other delegate, came to the 
table. One after another they signed the Charter. Fifty nations thus gave their 
support to a world wide organization. They pledged themselves to try to solve 
their international problems through the United Nations. 

TV Charter w„ written. The delegate, from the United State, had signed, 
but the United State, could not become a member of the United Nation, until 
the Charter was ratified by the Senate of the United States. - 

Thi, wa, „ue became the United State, pracucc, self-government. In a self 
govern, ng nation the people mint give then comen, to any plan (or interna 
ttonal act, on. The pople make the,, wtll known through the Congre* of the 
Unttcd State,. An agreement between o, among nation, need, be ratified 
on y by the Senate. But when an action require, the spending of money, a law 
must be passed. This is done by the usual method of lawmaking. 

_The people of the Untied Slate, want to live at peace wtth their neighbor, 
They wan, en,o, the bleating, which democracy ha, given them. The, wan, 
to ^democracy grow in other landl. Again and again the people have acted 
through Congrctt to achieve there end,. They have tried to make peace more 

secure. They have tried to nr eng, hen democracy in other land, a, well a, at 
home. 

As you read of a few such actions you will want ( 1) to understand what each 
action was intended to accomplish; (2) to learn the several ways in which the 
Mm ted States ha* attempted to strength^ democracy abroad; (3) to understand 
how the American people have actetlAor thi, purpose through the process 


of self-government. 


******* 


The United States Works With Other Nations 

Shortly before 1 o’clock, on July 2, 1945, Sen. Alben W. Barkley addressed 
the Senate of the United fctates. As leader of the majority party in the Senate 
it was his duty to arrange the order of business. 


Senator Barkley laid, "The President of the United States is about to address 
the Senate. • • • / asl( that the Chair appoint a committee of four Sen- 

ators to escort the President into the chamber." 

% 

The Presiding Officer of the Senate at once appointed four Senators to act 
as an escort. This committee withdrew. 

At 1’ o’clock President Harry S. Truman entered the Senate chamber. His 
coming was announced by thf Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. The President 
walked to the front of the chamber, escorted by the committee. 

The Presiding Officer said, "Gentlemen of the Senate, the President of the 
United States 

President Truman took his place at the clerk’s desk. He greeted the Senators 
with a beaming smile. He spoke of his pleasure in being once more jn the 
hall where he had served as a Senator. 

Then the President’s face grew grave, for he spoke of a matter of great im- 
portance. In quiet tones he said, v 

'7 have just brought from the White House and have delivered to your pre- 
siding officer, the Charter of the United Nations. • • • • 

"I am appearing to ash for the ratification of the Charter • • • in ac 

cordance with the Constitution. 

"The Charter which l bring you has been written in the name of ‘We, the 
peoples of the United Nations' Thc^e peoples — stretching all over the face of 
the earth — will watch our action here with great concern and high hope. For 
they looh to this body of elected representatives of the people of the United 
States to tahe the lead in approving the Charter • • • and pointing the 

way for the rest of the^world. • • • 

"The objectives ( purposes). of the Charter are clear. 

"It see^s to prevent future wars. 

"It see\s to settle international disputes by peaceful means • • •. 

"It seekj to promote world wide progress and better standards of living. 

"It see^s to achieve • • • respect for • • • human rights and 
• • • freedoms for all n\en and women • • •. 

"It seel^s fo remove the economic and social causes of international conflict 
and unrest. • • • 

"This Charter points, down the only road to enduring peace. 'There is no 
other ! Let us not hesitate to join hands with the peace-loving peoples of the 
earth and start dopm that road. • • • 

"I urge prompt ratification 

A burst of applause greeted the President’s final words. The Senators rose 
from their teats. They stood and clapped loudly as the President walked from 
the Senate chamber. 

The Charter was in effect a treaty oi* agreement between the United States 
and certain foreign nations. For this Veason it was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The chairman- of the committee was Sen. Tom Connally 
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of Texas. He had served as one of the delegates of the United States at the Con- 
rcrcncc in San Francisco. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations held hearings on the Charter for 2 
weeks. During that t,me many citizens of the United States appeared before the 
Committee. Some represented large organizations* that had many thousands of 
members. Some represented small organizations with only a few numbers, 
me were members of no organization, but expressed only their own views 
By far the greater number of these citizens spoke in favor of ratification of 
the Charter. But some were opposed to ratification. The committee listened 
to arguments on both sides of the question. Senator Connally had helped write’ 
the Charter. He believed that it should be ratified. Nevertheless, he asked those 
who were against it to state their reasons fully. The Senator knew that in a 
democracy the nflhor.ty as well as the majority must have a chance to express 

During the third week in July the Committee on Foreign Relations placed 
raUfi^ artCr bCft>rC tHC SCn3tC * THC C ° mmittec Commended that the Charter be 

Senator Conally opened the discussion before the Senate as a whole. He 

spoke of the ieeling all over the world of need for an organization that would 

attempt to keep pe^ce. He Said that the Charter had been written in answer to 
this longing. a 

<ai™nt^ nat ° r C ° nna,ly made ^ im P°^J»jU^fnt about the Charter. He 
We advance it not as a magical instrument which will guarantee that there 

rA f M "a 7" “7* # ^ # TH,S Chmer " n0t « 

that there shall never be another war. However, it is an advance over the ground 
when we now stand. It is an approach. It brings into contact the nationsof the 

Senator Connally explained some of the ways provided by the Charter for 
keeping peace. He said: < ' 

"It establishes a World Court to which may be referred • • • aJestions 
t establishes an Assembly where matters may be freely diseased by the 
humblest, smallest, and weakest nation, as well as by the mightiest nZn. It 
L ' °Z P WheTe the ' qudU V °f M natwns he recognized. 

Counc'l Tu establ,shes a S “™ty Council. It places upon the Security 
Council and the great nations which possess powerful • • • resources the 
primary obligation of preserving the peace.” 

Senator Connally had worked long and hard in the writing of thtfflLrter 
He had listened patiendy to arguments made in the hearings. He had printed 
c facts about the Charter clearly. Now he called upon his fellow-Senators 

Senator 3^ * * * ,n * ^ with feeling the 

"We no/ been afraid to go to War. We have had the courage to fight on * 
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the battlefields. Shall we lack the courage now to assume the responsibility of 
this organisation? * • • 

" Can we not have the same courage * * • with which we faced the 

enemy upon the battlefield? • • • Can we not show some of that same 

courage in the cause of peace? • • • 

"l hope we may ratify this Charter by a vote that will resound round the 
earth. • • •” 

For a week the Senate considered the matter of ratifying the Charter. Ques- 
tions were asked and answered about certain parts of it. A few Senators . ob- 
jected to the Charter. They stated their positions, as was their right. But by far 
the largest number of Senators spoke in favor of ratification. 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandcnburg of Michigan had been a delegate to the Con- 
ference at San Francisco. Upon his return from there he spoke to the Senate 
regarding the newly-written Charter. He explained his own feeling about the 
Charter by reminding the Senators of an earlier event in America’s history. 
The Senator said: 

"I think that l now know * • • what was in Benjamin Franklin’s soul, 
When at the end of the American Constitutional Convention in rj8"j he 

• • • said, 7 consent, sir, to this Constitution because 1 expect no better 
and because I am not sure it is not the best! " 

" Franklin never had causeSo regret his act of faith. • * * fji kindred 

faith 1 am prepared to proceed with this great adventure. 1 see no other way." 

During the debate Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of Utah sounded a note of warn- 
ing, while expressing his hope for the Charter. Senator Thomas said, 

" The Charter is a hopeful beginning of things which will occur in the world, 
if all of us will put our • * * will to the task . * * * 

"A bully in any community can wreck the • * • community • * *. 
A bully among the nations can wreck the • • • nations, unless the power 
or the force or the mastery of the community is expressed against it. My hope 
for the Charter is that the power of the community will be so expressed 

• • \ 

During those July days speech after speech was made in the Senate. Over 
the' world men and women waited with anxious hearts. “Will the Senate 
ratify? Will the United States take its place in the United .Nations? Wj^l the 
American people pledge themselves to work for peace and democracy all over 
the world?” These were the questions that people put to one another. 

They had their answer on July 28, 1945. On that ^day the Presiding' Officer 
said, "The resolution of ratification will be read." 

The clerk read the resolution. The Presiding Officer then continued, “The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution of ratification. The yeas and nays 
™»ve been ordered, and the clerk will c^ll the roll.” ■< ^ 

The clerk called the roll of. Sensors. As each merjroer’s name was called he 
voiced his decision on ratification. 
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,. Y ”’ Y '' a, 1 Yca ’” thc an,wer * rang out. The vote seemed to swell and 
roll through die Senate chamber. Ninety-one Senators cast their votes. Eighty- 
nine answered, Yea.” Two answered “Nay.” 

,.I h ' S TT ^ '«ifcd th. Ch a r«r. The Unilcd State, had taken i„ place 
me Hh A f” 0 "’- Thr0 “ gh * he of Klf-govern- 

z^rsr 1 ' uke " a sKp ,o Mra,g,h '" ■**“ ™ d 

World Wat- Beaded w.th.n a month after the Senile ratified the Charter 

United Nation, together a, fighting partner, wa, d„- 
»lved. But the tenter pfbvided a bond for holding the nation, together in a 
permanent organization. . * * 

The Charter was soon accepted by many countries. The* United Nations 
gan its new life under the Charter in October 1945 . As rapidly as possible 
e various bodies required or permitted under the Charter were formed. 

thr « P rinci H bod;« of the United Nations are the Security Council, 
the General Assembly, and the International Court of Justice. These bodies are 
edneerned mainly with political problems. 

The Charter also provides for th<? formation of other bodies to deal with cer- 
ain rqatters. One such body Is the Economic and Social Council. Under it a 

-tL o r al groups havc ^ organizcd - Each ° f thcsc gr ° u p* « a « cm pt- 

f not S H TZ? CCrt f S ° Cial ° f eCOn ° mic P rob,cms - Such Problem,, 
solved, often become the root of political difficulties. They may even 
become the causes of war. 7 

As each of the special groups is formed, thfc United States must decide whether 
or not to become a member of the group. The decision is made by Congress 
TTie measure which permits membership i, introduced in one or both house, of 
Congress as a resolution. The resolution follows the same step, a, a bill. It 

must pass both houses of Congress and be signed by the President before it goes 
into effect. ' ® 

CuVZTn* * Sh0ft "T f ° r thc Unitcd Nation *' Educational, Scientific and 

of the Un r^rM* 10 "' “ ° nC ° f *** Special grou P s ** U P under thc Charter 

of the United Nations Its work is suggested by the opening sentence of it. 

Const, tut, on, which declares "that since wars begin in the minds of men, it ,s 

m the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed l" 

American, helped at every step in forming Unesco. When the plan for the 
organization was completed in 1946 a remlution was introduced in the Hou* 

reso,ut,on P rr,vidcd that the United State, should 
me member of Unesco. It aim provided a. plan by which persons would 
chosen to carry on th„ Nation’s part of the work. And, finally, it made 

W VO ' , ° g 1 m0 °7 “ W ** *e 
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The resolution waS'scnt to the Foreign Affairs Committee. When the com- 
mittee held hearings many people asked to be heard. But not one person spoke, 
.(gainst the resolution. All wanted the United States to become a member of 
Unesco. 

The resolution passed through the usual steps followed by a bill in Congress. 
There was discussion in both houses over details. But agreements were reached. 
The- resolution was accepted by Congress. It was signed by the President on 
July 30, 1946. The United States took its place as a member of Uncsco. 

The act of joining Unesco is an example of how the United States can through 
self-government strengthen democracy. From time to time the Nation has 
through similar action of self-government, extended its support to other special 
groups set up under the United Nations. 

Unesco is working to help people all over the world get and use more knowl- . 
edge. It is helping to rebuild schools that were destroyed by war. It is securing 
books, pencils, paper, and other supplies for the schools. It ^trying to find the - 
best methods to teach people who cannot read and write, to do so. It is arrang- 
ing for students of one land to travel and study in another. It is arranging 
for teachers to exchange places with other teachers in distant parts of the world. 

By these and other means Unesco works to overcome ignorance and hatred. 
These are often the causes of war. They are always the enemy of democracy. 

World War II ended in 1945. But real peace did not come to the world. Dif- 
ferences between nations grew into disputes. Quarrels threatened to become wars. 

The United Nations attacked the problems that arose. But the United Nations 
is not a super state. It cannot at once establish peace and security. It must 
achieve these ends through the cooperation of the most powerful nations. 

Democracy was threatened by conditions resulting from the war. Many 
countries had suffered destruction. Cities were bombed. Factories were ruined. 
Railroads were torn up. Houses were blown to bits. Thousands of people were 
killed. Other thousands were injured. Millions suffered from hunger and cold. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan were defeated in World War II. In those countries 
the totalitarian way of life was no longer followed. But Russia had fought with 
the United Nations. It was one of the victors in the war. In that country the 
totalitarian way of living was still firmly established. 

Once more small nations were brought under the influence of a larger nation. 
One after another countries lying near Russia were drawn into the power of 
their mighty neighbor. In each of the countries the people lost their freedom. 

Democracy was once more challenged by totalitarianism. Freedom was threat- 
ened by tyranny. 

The American people watched with distress as nation after nation fell. The* 
feeling began to grow that the United States must find a means to strengthen 
democracy abroad and to protect peace. 

A speech made on a June day in 1947 suddenly stirred the world to action. 


* 



* 11 CaUgl l t th , c int F rcst of mcn a «d women everywhere. It became big new*. It 
was repeated agaiji and again by radio and printed word. 

The speech was made by Secretary of State George C. Marshall, at Harvard 
University. The Secretary called* for a new plan to help Europe recover from 
Jts war losses. He called for a plan by which European nations could again 

come self-supporting. He proposed that aid be given upon the basis of 
European self-help. \ 

Secretary Marshall’s words brought a ray of hope to European nations suf- 
cnng the wounds of war. They acted at once updh the idea. Leaders in Britain 
and France sent out a call for a conference of nations. Sixteen nations answered 
the call by sending representatives to a meeting in Paris, France. Only Russia 
and the nations under Russian control, refused to send representatives 
The representatives labored for 10 weeks. They made a plan to help Eurbpe 
recover fromits war losses. The plan required that each nation taking part should 

inoref ‘ ^ 7"“ *“ ^ by P"*** ^ and trading 

nore free y. The plan stated the amount of aid from the United States that would 

be needed to make recovery possible. It stated that such aid would be given to 
a nation only when the nation was helping itself. 

Thc^mencan people read of the plan with eager interest. They wanted to' 
»cc Europe recover. They knew that misery in Europe was a threat to democracy 

everywhere. But they realized that the plan would cost an enormous amount 
or money. 

TTie plan became the subject of hot discussion.. “Can we afford it?” a man 

asked his neighbor. “That is not the question,” the neighbor replied, "The 

question is, An we afford not to give this aid? Without it democracy may be 

lost as a way of life in western Europe. Can we keep democracy in America 
if it is .destroyed abroad?” America 

But the plan will cost billions of dollars. Can the United States spare that 
amount without making our own people suffer?” the first man continued. 

Fhis is a rich nation-^-the richest on the earth,” his friend said. "I believe 
we can help Europe without ruining ourselves. But giving this aid will require 
some sacrifice on our part.” The speaker paused. He looked sternly at the other 
man. Then he added, "But making freedom safe has always required sacrifice. 
Are you not willing to make a sacrifice to strengthen democracy in the world?” 
This argument was one of thousands that raged in America. On the streets 
over dinner tables, in the halls of Congress-everywhere people talked of the 
plan for European recovery. Some favored the plan. Some opposed It. Others 

-red e r d, ng some aid, bfy questioned the amount and the way that it 
should be handled. 

Efforts were made to learn all the facts about the matter of giving aid. Gov- 
ernment officials studied the problem. A large committee of citizens who were 
not government official* studied it. Writers and speakers discussed it. 

Early m 1948, a bill was introduced in\the Senate. It authorized or made 
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pissible the spending of money for economic aid to certain European coun- 
tries. The bill was sent to the foreign Relations Committee. Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenburg was chairman of this committee. 

For 5 weeks the Foreign Relations Committee held hearings on the bill. 
Men and women poured into the committee room. Some spoke strongly for the 
bill. Others spoke strongly against it. When hearings were finished, the com- ' 
mittce members studied the problem for 10 days longer. They secured advice 
from experts outside the government. Then they recommended to the Senate that 
the bill should pass. 

Senator Vandenburg led the fight for its passage. In a speech in the Senate 
he stated why he believed that the United States should render aid to Europe.'' 

“The greatest Nation on earth either justifies or surrenders its leadership. 
We must choose. There are no blueprints to guarantee results. We are • • •• 
surrounded by * • • risl(s. 1 • • • believe that the pending program 

is the best of these ris^s. 

" This program seehj peace and stability for free Imen in a free world. 

* * * It proposes to help our friends to help themselves in the pursuit of 

* * • liberty in the democratic pattern. The quest can mean as much to us 
as it does to them. It aims to preserve the victory *' * * which we thought 
we won in World War II. It strives to help stop World War III before it starts. 

* i • 

"It is a plan for peace, stability, and freedom. As such it involves the clear 
self-interest of the United States. * * * If it fails we have done our final 

best. If it succeeds our childrens children will call us blessed * • 

All the Senators did not agree with Senator Vandenburg. Some feared that 
the measure might lead to war ihstead of peace. Some thought the amount of 
money authorized was too great. These and other objections were stated in 
speeches and debates. But in the end the Senate passed the bill. 

The House of Representatives made European recovery only a part of a larger 
measure. It authorized aid to China, as well as to certain European countries. It ' 
authorized military as welTas economic aid. It included aid marked esf>ecially for 
children who had suffered by reason of war. 

The bill was studied and favorably reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. But a whirlwind of debate raged when it came before the House. Heated 
arguments flew back and forth. Representatives who believed that the measure 
. would strngthenv democracy and secure peace urged its passage. Other Repre- 
sentatives pleaded with equal passion for its defeat. 

The eyes of the world were on the Capitol of the United States. The foes 
of democracy were moving fast in Europe. More strongly than ever they threat- 
ened the nations that still remained free. In those countries two questions were 
on men’s lips. They asked: 

“Will America help us? If so, will the help come in time to save us?” 

- America gave its answer. In the late afternoon of March 31, 1948,* the House 
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With Liberty and Justice for All 


of Representatives 'passed the bill before it. At midnight on April I, a confer, 
cnee committee agreed upon the terms of the Foreign Aid Act. On April ’ 
the terms of the conference report were accepted by both the Senate and the 
House of Repreremativea. On April 3. the President of the United State, signed 
the Act. On April 5, the United States began it* program of aid. 

' THC fTf Act W “ like no othcr meagre ever passed in the United 
States. It pledged this nation to a vast program of economic aid in Europe and 
China. It pledged military aid to certain countries. It pledged direct help for 

ch. dren who are victims of war. It called for the spending of more than 6 billion' 
dollars in providing this aid. 

But -Be act was more than a pledge of food and guns. It was a mighty 
egort to strengthen democracy abroad. It was the voice of a free people chal. 
lenging the onrushing forces of * tyranny. 

The passage of the Foreign Aid Act furnishes a splendid example of the way 
in which self-government operates. The ict was not the work of any one man 
or of any political party. It grew out of the thinking of hundreds of men and 
women who studied the problems involved. Every step of the measure was 
examined in public debate. Tfiose who opposed the act had a full and fair oppor 
tumty to state their objections. The final terms were hammered out by resolv- 
ing differences of opinion. The act was passed because the people of the United 

States had made dear to their Senators and Representatives in Congress that 
they wanteddt passed. c 

The passgge of the Foreign Aid Act was proof that the process of sdf- 
govemmenr&n be used to meet changing conditions. It was proof that swift 
and vigorous action can be taken without losing the democratic privileges of 
discussion and debate. It was proof that' democracy is pledged to secure “liberty 
and justice for -all.” ’ ‘ 1 
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Boys and Gtr Is Practice Self- G^vernm on t 
Through a Representative Body 

“Miss Stone, something should be done about the lunchroom. It’s a' disgrace 
to our school.” 6 

The seventh-grade pupils had just returned to their dassroom after the lunch 

period. They were barely in their places when Bjll Burton voiced his angrv 
protest. t 6 ; 

A classmate agreed. “That*, right,” he said. “The little children yell and make 
a lot of noise.” 

“They drop paper napkins on the floor, too,” a girl added. “And today a 
child spilled milk. Tho*e things m^ke the lunchroom messy." 
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“It’* not just the little children that are careless cither,” a second girl said. 
"Some of the older pupils leave "their trays and dishes on the tables instead of 
carrying them to the service counter." ' 

“What do you think we should do to help the situation in the lunchroom?" 
Miss Stone asked. 

“Maybe we could, make some new rules,” a girl suggested. 

“But we can’t make rules for the lunchroom,’’ a boy said, “All the children 
in school go there. The seventh grade can’t make rules for all the pupils.” 

“Then let's get all the pupils in school together,” a girl proposed. “We can 
talk about the matter and make some rules if we need them." 

“But that’s too many people to talk it over,” Bill Burton said. “A small 
group can discuV problems better than such a large group." 

Miss Stone nodded. “That’s true, Bill. But how can we get a small group’ to 
handle this matter?” * 

“We could ask each room to elett a representative. The pupils in each room 
could tell their representatives what th'ey wanted done in the lunchroom. Then 
the ftpresentatives could meet and decide on rules.” 

Bill had suggested that his school follow a plan of self-government that is in 
very general use. It is called representative government. 

When a self-governing group is small and the members can come together 
* easily a direct democracy is possible. But when the group is, large or the mem- 
bers scattered over a large area, direct democracy does not work well. In such 
cases the people in each division of the large group or area elect 'one or more 
representatives. The representatives then com* together and act for the people. # 
They consider problems and decide them by majority vote. 

It is important to remember that the people still have the final power in a 
representative democracy. If they do not like what their representatives do, they 
can, at the next election, choose new representatives. 

The United States has representative government. Answering the following 
questions will help you better to understand how it wbrk. If you do not know . 
the answers reread Unit II, Episode 2 and Unit IV,/ Episodes 1 and 2. 

1. How many Senator* does each State have? 

2.. How are the number of Representatives in each State determined? 

3. Through what steps must a bill pass in order for it to become a law? 4 

4. What responsibility does the President of the United States have in regard to mak- 

ing laws? 

5. What must be done before a treaty between the United States and another country 

can go into effect? 

6. What are the three principal branches of government ^RVhat is the duty of each 

branch? How is the power of each branch affected by the other tWo branches? 

7. Why was a Bill of Rights added to the Constitution? How did this strengthen dcmoc- 

) racy in America? * « 

8. ffow has democracy been strengthened through the use of our plan of representative 

self-government? Why has it been possible to use the plan to make democracy 

stronger?^ 
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Bill Burton propped tu.ng the repnnenfive plan 4ral with the pmbleo, 
of the ^nchroom. Many tchool. me this plan carry o„ nudent K lf go „, n 
ment. The body of representative, elected- in the achooi u uwaUy called the 

A student council may be so simple in its organization that it can be carried 
on by young children. One such council 1 was made up of a group of kinder 
• ganen and primary boys arid girls. Each room had two representatives 

10 t Prin T 1 : i 0ffiCC - Th * “ nd «« « a circle 
“ ^ *“ d ^ President of the upper-grade council sa, 

with the little people. They were there to advise and help. They had been the 
first to fed a need for the lower council. ' 

cause^he trouble/’" ^ 0ldCf ^ ^ " ll * the ,itUe kid ‘ thal 

Now the older council officers were helping to train the little children so 
that these small citizens could avoid trouble. 

co!Iril?^ Ch<rr ' ,POnf0r aSkCd ’ “ D °“ “ nyODe Wanl 10 brin « Mor ' thr 

Representatives reported matter, that they thought required attention. There 

ren^T^r 7 ^*7 ^ ** grOUp * ^ e P rc * enlat > v e» later 

reported these decisions to their classmates. 

No. rfl student council, are » .imply oeg.oi.ed m thi. one. Quite of,™ 

council, me the form of conducting burinea that t. followed in grown-up 

-groups A complete tepor. of one mch meeting* wa, written. It ceil, eacd, 
what was said and dooe: * ^ 

to ^ StUde,,, *** . COUftCi, Clark School will pirate come 

*° WlH opa, our rncttul K with the American Creed. Will all nteair .tonal) 

“ d ' ««• ^^1 We dull now h^oll 

I asset are called by teachers names. Ode d*a was not represented and the sergeant-at-amu 
was sent for a representative.] May we have the minute, of the l«, meeting? “ 

The secretary read the piinutes of the last meeting. 

**"' “* CO " mW “’ ** mi " U,CT ,Und «*"* “ «» •here any old 

R ^.T7 ATtV * : Mr PnMenU wc did no. decide wha, to do about thf 
matter of bow far the kindergarten patrol boys are to take the children on their way home. 1 * 

Miy wc have wmc dbcimion of this matter? * ) 

, *****—W*-i*n duwrn. „ P „ 

Foui-m-GaAOt Imnm^i They should surely take them acfoM the mil road trreks 
SirTH-GaApa Repsessntativb: I move that the chaimum of the Kmdergar.cn Patrol talk 
thfefpatttr over with Mb* Each [the principal]. 

Sscxy -Gaapa Rcvsesentativs: I second the morion, 

I Dd,. Hflcn 

a-n.Mn Ctak Schml. Uwhwlle, *,, u,«. 

/* ' \ * 




Cha.»m*n or Lunchroom Commit..: The children seen to be remembering to pud 

^ Z ‘f" * hc ° ^ c y U P- I did find tome lunch on the steps the «£, 

day. Somebody might flip on it. ^ 

Prehdrnt: Let's aik Ac children to be careful about thu. Ple*e ,ik the ch.ldren „ 

»uy at the table, until they have finked their lunch. 

Mrs. Noland write*: / 

4 . " Try not to imp any lunch on the floors or rtairu mys." 

President: The Kindergarten Patrol report. 

Fr^IZfr* Ri ^“ NT ™ ! We M»ng. kindergarten ch.ldren acnai . 

Frankfort Avenue. Someone usually meeti them on the other aide. 

PtuipENT: Have we any new bunneu? 

Third^rads Representative : Mr. President, I want to rr.xirt the name of Billy Grern 
for not Paying attennon to the comer bo,- a, Gal, ami Payne Street. We tell h.m every day 
about running .c**, the .tree, and he pay, no attention to us. 

President: I* this the first time he hat been reported to the council? 

Third-Grade Repremntattvr: No. 1 told him about this before, .eveml time*. 

'Z ,‘ iuU have Ktm brou * h « to Council meeting neat week. Let’, all 

.TT^TL'ul'kt, b m 6 Z 1 T!' M " ,e ^ mfn ' KXK ' ) *° «—' h “ c, *“ representative 

and thl IT* IT t T* d &mC ’ *** PreMden, ^ *** Council tpeaka to h.m; 

. • . ^. hC .‘ S “ kcJ *° C ° mC MorC ,he cmincA - (T^ “«*al punishment it that 

he n asked to attend the Safety School which it held after ichool hour*] * 

Preudent: The time is now up. May I hear a motion that we\d,oura? 

Third-Grade Representative: I move that the meeting adjourn. , 

Second-Grade Representative: I second the motion. 

President: The meeting is adjourned. 

A student councd may be very useful i„ caring for everyday problem, 

• ~ “ COnsuJcraJ in noting of the Clark School Safety Council 
But., student council may also solve larger problem, that ante from time to 
tune. A student council usually make, certain rules for the school and deal, 
'with case, tn which rule, are broken. But even more important than this i, 
^, that 3 COuncU <**« w |>en it plan, and carries out a new program for 

One student council® had much success with its larger projects. It planned, 
organized and pa.d the expenses of a safety patrol of fifth- and sixth-grade boys. 

c patrol worked wtth the police at crossing, near the school. This council 
worked with the principal in wring up plans for fire drills. It supervised all 
Junior Red Crow pro, ecu in the school. Iu officers served as the school rep- 
resentatives at dty-widc Junior Red Cross meetings. g? 

• "unci 1 sponsored three programs during the year in the school audi- 
tonum The council secured the speaker for these programs and made all the 
plan, f of the meetings. In the spring it planned and carried out a special pro- 
gram fconor of the nation's heroes. This program was given at the foot of the 
flagpole in the schoolyard, <> 

•Student Council. Forest Avenue School, Birmingham. Ala., Helen North, principal. 
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The council made and told the colors worn by all students at the play day 
held in the spring. The sale of colors provided funds which the council used 
in carrying on its projects. 

The council found so many interesting kinds of work to do that it often' 
had to choose between two projects. This caused the council members to com- 
pare the values of different undertakings. It caused them to try to judge the 
value of what they had already done. 

The boys and girls of Forest Avenue School gained experience in planning, 
organizing, and checking tbe > value of undertakings. They found that practic- 
ing self-government was £pn well as good training. 

Are there any projects that need to be done in your school? Are there any 
problems that need to be yoked? Would a student council help meet these 
needs? What steps would be necessary to organise a student council? Who 
could give you help? 

You began thjs study by exploring the nature of self-government. Before a 
plan for self-government can operate successfully in any group, all members of 
the group peed to understand the nature of self-government. Can you help the 
boys and girls in your school to find the^nswers to the three basic questions 
about self-government? 

\ I.. Who has the power? 

/ 2. What responsibility docs each cihirn hare? 

^ 1 How doe* a of te If -government work ? 
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CONCLUSION 

TN THE PAGES of this book you have traced some of the steps in the dcL 
f ^government in Amenca. You have seen the ,dca broughtl,, 

Amenca by English settlers grow into a plan by means of which the will * 
millions ot citizens is expressed. j 

You have learned that self-government is no fixed form, but a process tha, 
can be used to meet the changing needs 'of the people. It is a process that pro 
tects the rights of the minonty while expressing the will of the majority. It is a 
process that can be used by citizens of all ages and by group, of all sizes. 

You have learned that democracy is a way of living together. But you mus, 
understand that., t ,s a way that cannot be bought with money. Neither can 

effort*™ 1 ^ by OKC ' ' Ca " ** CSUbhshcd onIy ^ the- slow process of individual 

Th' tey to the success of democracy in America lie, in the heart of each 
o America s citizens. Upon each one rests the responsibility for practicing self 
control; for putting the well-being of others above his own desires 

You have found that the United States has tried through the process, ot 
se ^osernment to strengthen democracy at home and abroad. In theirs 
a a t ,s wor of making democracy more secure must go forward. The 

rr $ fu° rT T: 'T l * ,iVC in ^ challenge 

urc to you who* will be the grown up. citizens of tomorrow. 

Today you are learning' the principles of self-government You arc prac 

ticing these principles ,n your own groups. Tomorrow you must put these 

::,r" ,nt ° y ° Urcommun,t y. in State, ,n your Nation, in your 

woridJ~hrough them you can make democracy and peace secure. Through 
them you can make liberty and justice for all” a reality. 

^rU. a OOVKftXMKXT miNTINQ OFFICE: lMMlIfSI 
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